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My Life in the 
North-West Mounted Police 


By 
COL. JAMES WALKER 


The reasons for the organization of the North-West Mounted Police were to 
put a stop to the illegal trading of whiskey and the infamous massacres, murders, 
Indian wars, etc., that were taking place in the great lone land taken over from the 
Hudson's Bay Company by the Canadian Government. This state of frightfulness 
had been reported to the Dominion Government by missionaries and others, and in 
1870 Captain Butler was sent west by the Government to report on conditions. In 
1871 he reported: “A country without law, order or security. Robbery and murder 
have gone unpunished for years; Indian massacres are unchecked, and civil and 
legal institutions are unknown.’ He recommended the establishment of constitu- 
tional authority with sufficient force to back it up. In 1872 Colonel Robertson Ross 
was sent west to make a further report. He reported similar conditions and urgently 
recommended a force such as Captain Butler had suggested be organized and sent 
west. However, no action was taken by the Government until June, 1873, when 
an Act was passed authorizing the Dominion Government to establish the N.W.M.P. 
In September of that year about one hundred and fifty officers and men were 
recruited and sent to Winnipeg over the Dawson route. Lt. Colonel G. A. French, 
a British Army artillery officer and Commandant of “A” Battery, Royal School of 


Gunnery, Kingston, was given command of the N.W.M.P., and joined the troops in 
Manitoba in November of that year. 


It had been the intention to restrict 
this force to one hundred and fifty of all 
ranks, but from the information given to 
Lt. Colonel French of the difficulties to 
be overcome by Hudson's Bay and other 
officials in Winnipeg, he decided that the 
Force should be largely increased, and 
he returned to Ottawa and received 
authority to increase the Force to six 
divisions of fifty men each with tull 
compliment of officers and staff. It was 
not until March, 1874, that Colonel 
French commenced recruiting the addi- 
tional members of the Force. Applica- 


“No person shall be appointed to 
the Police Force unless he be of 
sound constitution; able to ride; 
active and able-bodied; and be- 
tween ages of 18 and 45 years; nor 
unless he is able to read and write 
the English or French language.” 

It was found later that there was dif- 
ficulty when a man knew only the 
French language. The officer appointed 
quartermaster of the Force had been a 
French school teacher in Quebec and 
knew very little English, and he had to 


tions came from all parts of eastern 
Canada for commissions and member- 
ship. It was reported that the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Ottawa (the Department 
which had control of the Force) had some 
two hundred applications for the fifteen 
or twenty commission officer positions, 
and Colonel French and his recruiting 
officers selected the two hundred men he 


required from about two thousand appli- 
cants. 


The Act authorizing the organizing of 
the Force demanded a high standard of 
qualifications, as follows: 


depend on his English-speaking ser- 
geants for the carrying out of his duties. 

The applications for commissions were 
referred to Colonel French for approval, 
and the first intimation I had that I had 
been appointed a Superintendent and 
Sub-Inspector was a personal letter re- 
ceived from Colonel French about the 
end of March asking me to meet him in 
Hamilton where he was recruiting. On 
meeting Colonel French he said he was 
very pleased to have me with him, but 
said that I should have let him know that 
I had made application, as it was only 
by chance that he had noticed my name 


Col. Walker was a noted member of the N.W.M.P. and pioneer Calgary businessman. This article is 
from an address he gave to the Alberta Military Institute in Calgary, March 14th, 1924. 


amongst the stack of applications that 
had been submitted to him. My previous 
acquaintance with Colonel French was 
in 1873 when I had taken an Officers’ 
Short Course of three months in “A” 
Battery, Royal School of Gunnery, King- 
ston, while he was Commandant. Col- 
onel French continued recruiting during 
the months of March, April and May. He 
selected for officers and contables as far 
as possible men who had had previous 
military training. 


We were quartered in what was then 
called the New Fort Barracks, now the 
Toronto Exhibition grounds. A contract 
was let to John Hendry of Hamilton for 
the delivery of three hundred horses, 
consisting of saddle, team and gun 
horses. 


The Force was armed with Snyder 
carbines and Adam revolvers. About half 
of our Snyder ammunition was loaded 
with buckshot. Our artillery consisted 
of two of the latest pattern nine-pounder 
M.L.R. guns, and two small howitzers. 

The uniform of the constables was 
scarlet Norfolk jacket, grey riding 
breeches, black top boots and spurs, blue 
cloth slacks with broad red stripe, pill 
box forage cap and white helmet, blue 
cloaks and capes. Officers wore about 
the same uniform on duty except the 
riding breeches which were of light Bed- 
ford cord; for full dress officers had a 
heavy gold-braided scarlet tunic and 
blue slacks with broad gold stripe, gold- 
braided belts, and sword; the helmet had 
a gold spike and horse-hair plume. 

Mounted, foot and gun drill and other 
military duties were carried on during 
the months of April and May. I was 
posted to ‘D’’ Troop as a Sub-Inspector 
under Inspector Walsh. This was the 
Staff Troop. and I often wondered 
whether I belonged to the Staff or the 
Troop, as I was most of my time with 
Colonel French. He took me with him 
recruiting and when we purchased sup- 
plies. These supplies consisted of boots 
and shoes, shirts, underclothing, gaunt- 
lets, gloves, socks, etc., also hardware 
including axes, shovels, pails, cups, 
saucers, plates, cutlery, etc. These were 
purchased in Toronto. I also had a gen- 
eral supervision of the horses while en 
route from Toronto to Dufferin. 

On June 6th, 1874, we embarked on 
two special trains at Toronto. Permis- 


sion had been received for the Force to 
travel by train through the United States, 
the conditions being that we were to 
travel in civilian clothing and arms and 
ammunition were to be boxed. Our first 
stop was at the stockyards, Chicago, 
where we arrived on the 7th and un- 
loaded and fed and watered the horses. 
Rain was falling in torrents when we 
arrived, and continued all night. The 
horses were tied up in open corrals and 
fed in feed troughs round the sides. 
There were six or eight inches of filth 
and water that we had to wade through 
on the floors of the corrals, and about a 
dozen rats at each feed box to fight the 
horses for the oats. We had two officers 
and thirty men on picket all night and 
until the horses were loaded again. We 
left on the morning of the 8th for St. 
Paul, where we arrived on the 9th and 
found about the same conditions of 
weather and accommodation as at Chi- 
cago. Officers and men slept in the cars 
and we got meals at wayside stations. 
Colonel French's intention was first to 
clear the country of outlaws, smugglers, 
etc., and then to establish the six troops 
at different points in the Territories: each 
troop was expected to be more or less 
self-sustaining. To carry out this inten- 
tion, he authorized me to buy mowing 
machines and other farm implements in 
St. Paul, also to buy a year’s supply of 
oats, flour, bacon and other provisions. 
We left St. Paul on the 11th and arrived 
at Fargo, North Dakota on the 12th; this 
was the end of our rail trip. 


When we left the train and civiliza- 
tion at Fargo, the real work of the ex- 
pedition commenced. Camping out was 
new to most of us and the prairie cooks 
had to be educated. Our transport 
wagons were all in the knock-down and 
the harness and saddles were so many 
boxes of straps. All these had to be put 
together before we could make a start 
for the Canadian boundary. When this 
was done and our eighty wagons loaded, 
the fun began. Most of our horses had 
been bought for their good looks—some 
of them objected to having the harness 
on, others refused to draw the wagons, 
others would start kicking, and some 
fiery teams with inexperienced drivers 
would start across the prairie with 
loaded wagons and would have to be 
rounded up by men on horseback. This 
circus was on every morning during the 
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A thunderstorm at night caused a violent horse stampede in the Mounted Police camp. An on- 
the-spot sketch of the exciting incident was made by artist Henri Julien. 


one hundred and sixty miles march to 
Fort Dufferin. On arrival at Fort Dufferin 
on June 19th we were met by the officers 
and men who had gone west in 1873 and 
we spent about two weeks or more reor- 
ganizing the troops and arranging the 
transport. 

One incident that happened during 
our stay at Dufferin that will live in the 
memory of all members of the Force of 
that time was the stampede of our horses 
—not the tame kind of a stampede we 
are accustomed to see nowadays, but 
three hundred horses going perfectly 
wild—breaking their fastenings when 
tied up to the wagons during a terrific 
thunder storm of rain and hail in the 
middle of the night. Our camp was ar- 
ranged in a hollow square, the wagons 
lined up on three sides and the tents 
on the fourth. The horses were tied to 
the wagons inside the square. Our 
wagons had canvas coverings; the wind 
tore these loose, and they struck the 
heads of the horses, putting them wild, 
and sending them through the tents like 
a cyclone. Quite a number of the men 
were injured and tents knocked down. 
I had not undressed when this happened 
and ran out of the tent to see what the 
trouble was, I was able to catch a horse 
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going past and put my saddle on it and 
went with them into the storm. The night 
was pitch dark except during the flashes 
of lightning. Fortunately there were no 
wire fences in those days. The horses 
took the trail back over the boundary 
line that we had just come over, and I 
followed their tracks by the lightning 
flashes until daylight. When I got to 
the Pembina River the round poles that 
covered the bridge had got shifted and 
some of the horses had fallen through. 
It took me some time in the dark to repair 
the bridge and get my horse over. After 
daylight dawned I began to find stray 
horses feeding along the road and to 
make sure that I had got ahead of all the 
horses, I rode into Grand Forks some 
sixty miles from our camp. I then turned 
and started driving the horses back to 
camp and later was met by a sergeant 
and a party who had left camp at day- 
light to assist me. We arrived back at 
camp with the horses about 11 o'clock 
that night—just twenty-four hours after 
they had left. During that time I had 
caught up and ridden five different horses 
and had been wet through and dried out 
three different times. I had ridden one 
hundred and twenty miles by trail, 
besides many extra miles rounding up 


| 


horses by the way. The horses did not 
get over their fright all that summer and 
had to be watched closely as an unusual 
noise would stampede them. 


About two or three days after we had 
recovered our horses after the stampede 
at Dufferin, Colonel French showed me 
a telegram he had received from Grand 
Forks saying that two of our horses 
had been captured there and would be 
held until sent for. We were still short 
two horses but I had decided that they 
had been drowned or killed when they 
fell through the Pembina River bridge. 
I left for Grand Forks at once and on 
arrival there I found a team of very fine 
horses with the broad arrow brand on: 
our horses were all branded ““MP’’. These 
horses had got away from the Boundary 
Survey camp at Wood Mountain about 
two weeks before and had gone across 
country to Grand Forks—over four hun- 
dred miles. I commandeered them for 
my troop and they made the round trip 
of 1874 back to Dufferin. 

While at Dufferin Colonel French 
engaged, as additional transport, about 
one hundred Red River carts with oxen 
and half-breed drivers, also half-breed 
guides. 


Colonel French decided to take beef 
cattle along for rations, also breeding 
stock to be distributed to the posts to be 
established later. Before leaving Duif- 
ferin, an American cattle dealer came 
into camp and stated he had a herd of 
about one hundred work oxen and mixed 
cattle for sale south of the line. I was 
instructed to go down and buy them if 
I thought they were worth the money, 
which I did, and later on in the march 
the work oxen in this herd took the place 
of played-out transport horses and the 
beef cattle were killed as required. 


Our destination was to be the Cypress 
Hills and Fort Whoop-Up, some place in 
the far west. There was a good trail 
along the boundary line, but we were in- 
structed to keep about forty miles north 
of the boundary, so as not to get into any 
mix-up with the American Indians, as 
they were constantly on the war path 
in those days. 


While we were in camp at Dufferin, 
the American Sioux Indians raided the 
village of St. Jo, about thirty miles west 
on the boundary line, and massacred a 
family named Morrow; and it was re- 


ported that these Indians had crossed 
the boundary coming towards Dufferin. 
Colonel French ordered all available 
men to parade mounted and armed, and 
we marched west to intercept the In- 
dians. After being out about eight hours 
and finding no signs of Indians we re- 
turned to camp. 


We marched out of Dufferin on July 
8th. For some time after leaving Dufferin 
a mowing machine and rake was sent 
with the advance guard and when the 
night camp was selected grass was cut 
and fed to the horses that were tied up 
to the wagon. Later when the horses 
were used to the prairies they were 
turned loose and night herded. 


Each troop was to take turns to supply 
horses for the mowing machine and 
rake. The team supplied for the mowing 
machine for the second night camp took 
fright at the noise of the machinery in 
motion and ran away with the machine 
circusing through the camp without a 
driver. The men were pitching tents, 
cooking, etc., and there was a general 
scramble for the covered wagons. Col- 
onel French sent for the O.C. who had 
furnished this runaway team and after 
a short argument between them this O.C. 
went back to Dufferin. Major Walsh was 
transferred to the command of his troop 
and I was given command of ''D” Troop. 
I retained command of this trcop until 
June, 1876, when I was given command 
of “E’’ Troop on being transferred from 
Headquarters to Battleford. 


Our greatest hardship on the march 
was scarcity of good water; sometimes 
we were twenty-four hours without 
water of any kind. Most of the time we 
had to use slough water that had to be 
strained and boiled before it was drink- 
able, and when we got into the buffalo 
country these sloughs were still further 
polluted by the buffalo tramping and 
feeding through them. Another hardship 
was scarcity of fuel. We laid in a stock 
of wood when near a wooded country, 
but when we got west of Old Wives 
Lakes we had to depend almost entirely 
on buffalo chips; these made a good fire 
when dry but were impossible when wet. 

We were travelling over trackiess un- 
habited country more or less by compass 
and checked our locality occasionally by 
observations for latitude, and had also 
to check the variation of the compass 
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We left Dufferin with a variation of 16° 
and at our furthest west point the vari- 
ation was 23°. 

I was given command of “D” Troop 
shortly after leaving Dufferin and Col- 
onel French and staff was attached to 
my troop. In addition to looking after the 
troop, Colonel French, knowing I had 
taken a course in military sketching and 
road surveying at the School of Gunnery 
under him, detailed me to make a sketch 
of our line of march. I measured the 
distance with an odometer on one of the 
wagon wheels and took the bearings 
with a prismatic compass and plotted 
each day’s travel on a map. This work I 
carried out during the whole of our trip 
to the west and return. 

The only map of the Territories in 
those days was one, almost blank, 
made by Hector and Palliser. It showed 
the points that they had visited correctly, 
but most of the map had been filled in 
from information that was received from 
traders and half-breeds and others and 
was unreliable. One instance of the un- 
reliability of the Hector and Palliser map 
was found at Old Wives Lakes. The map 
showed a small stream running into the 
south end of the lake and we were hop- 
ing when we reached this that we would 
get good water, as we were all getting 
very tired of the alkali and slough water. 
On arriving at the south end of the lake 
no stream was to be found, but after 
going about thirty miles further west we 


crossed a small creek where we estab- 
lished the Cripple Camp and on follow- 
ing this stream down I found it emptied 
into a small stream which connected the 
two lakes. 


Inspector Jarvis with his troop left us 
at Roche Percee on 26th July to go to 
Edmonton via Fort Ellice and Carleton. 


The first halt of any length was at Old 
Wives Creek where we arrived on 10th 
August. Most of our horses were getting 
thin and needed rest; also some of our 
men were sick or had met with accidents 
and it was decided to establish what we 
called Cripple Camp at this point. Ser- 
geant Sutherland was left in charge of 
the men and horses that were unable to 
go any further. During the time we were 
at this camp I was absent some days 
making a sketch of the lakes and country 
in that district and met a half-breed 
trader named Morrow who had his out- 
fit some distance from Woody Mountain. 
He said he had some ponies he could sell 
and Colonel French sent me to buy these 
horses. I bought twenty of them and they 
came in useful as saddle horses, as many 
of our saddle horses had been put to 
work on the wagons. As this trader was 
going into Winnipeg shortly, I gave him 
a letter to mail home. Extracts of this 
were published afterwards in the eastern 

Hay for the Mounted Police horses and oxen 
during their western trek was cut by advance 


parties each day. These were among the first 
mowers to be introduced to western Canada. 
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The faithful Red River cart was an important part of the Mounted Police trek in 1874. Hardy 
Metis from the Fort Garry region used these screeching vehicles to haul the precious supplies 


across the trackless prairies. 


papers and was the only news that had 
been heard from the Force for about two 
months. 


The boundary survey party were fin- 
ishing their work that fall and had a 
stock of oats and provisions at White 
Mud depot which they did not require 
and on 2lst August, Colonel Macleod, 
Assistant Commissioner and myself went 
there with about forty Red River carts 
and loaded with rations and oats. In 
addition to half-breed drivers, we had 
a Mounted Policeman for each cart in 
case of attack by American Indians. 


I was detailed on this trip to check up 
my survey at some point on the bound- 
ary line. While we were on this trip 
Colonel French's force continued the 
march west. It was arranged that 
Colonel Macleod should take a north- 
west course and overtake him after we 
had received our supplies, which we did. 
On 31st August we joined the main body 
again near the point where the C.P.R. 
later crossed Swift Current Creek. We 
were now in the buffalo country. Though 
we did not see many of them, the closer 
we got to the herd of buffalo the less 
grass we found. Our trail took us north 


of the Cypress Hills. On 5th Septem- 
ber we were on the banks of the Sas- 
katchewan near where Medicine Hat 
now is. We then followed up the south 
side of the Saskatchewan to the forks 
of the Bow and Belly rivers, where we 
arrived on 1lth September. We expected 
to find one of the outlaw whiskey trad- 
ing forts there, but found only some 
empty log buildings. The intention had 
been to send Major Walsh and his troop 
from this point to Edmonton but after 
sending out scouting parties to look for 
a suitable crossing of the river, it was 
decided on the 14th that all the troops 
would go south to the West Butte on the 
boundary line, where we arrived on 2|st 
September and camped at Milk River. 
The weather was getting cold and frosty 
and the horses were dying for want of 
grass: every morning we were leaving 
dead or dying horses behind in camp. 
One cold snowy morning we left thirty. 
I never saw pasture fields with less grass 
than there was on the prairies the last 
one hundred miles we had travelled. 
Most of us had to quit riding and the 
horses were turned into the herd or 
transport wagons. Two private horses of 
mine were used for gun horses. 
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I may say here that all the officers 
were allowed to buy their saddle horses 
on repayment at cost price. 


We had been travelling through herds 
of buffalo for three weeks. Once or twice 
we turned the rear end of our transport 
wagons towards a herd of stampeding 
buffalo when they were stampeding 
across our trail. We had no scarcity of 
fresh meat; antelope were also plenti- 
ful. Our ration of flour was reduced to 
14 ozs.; our only vegetable was dried 
sliced potato, which when cooked was 
tasteless and very tough. 


Colonel French and I rode on to the 
west butte of the Sweetgrass Hills. This 
rises about eight hundred feet above the 
prairies. From where we stood we could 
see about forty or fifty miles over the 
prairies and in every direction were 
large herds of buffalo feeding and mov- 
ing about. I asked Colonel French to 
estimate the number of buffalo in sight. 
After looking around for some time he 
said there were a million or more, and 
I agreed with him. 


We were surprised at not meeting any 
Indians when we got into the Indian 
country but we were not unseen by them. 
When Colonel French went into Fort 
Benton the people knew all about us. 
The American and Blackfeet Indians had 
reported our progress from time to time 
and said the Red Coats were like ants 
and were running all over their country. 
They gave us credit for being very brave. 
Almost every day some of our hunters 
after getting a general direction to the 
next camp would go out to the right or 
left of the line of march and would often 
come into camp later with an antelope 
on their shoulders. On one occasion one 
of our officers found an Indian pony 
picketed and brought it into camp. That 
same night this officer's horse was taken 
from camp showing that he had been 
watched by the Indian. When Colonel 
French heard of the incident he gave this 
officer a lecture and ordered him to take 
the Indian pony back to where he found 
it. On one of two occasions our hunters 
did not reach camp before nightfall and 
Colonel French had anticipated such an 
event and had taken along a supply of 
rockets. These were sent up at intervals 
during the night and guided the last men 
into camp. Timber wolves were very 
plentiful after we reached the buffalo 
country. I remember the night we sent 


up the first rocket there was a most dis- 
mal howl from hundreds of timber 
wolves from all directions—some close 
to camp and others miles away; they 
were very destructive to the buffalo. I 
was riding out west of Cypress Hills one 
day looking for water and came across 
a band of eight or ten large timber 
wolves eating a half-grown buffalo they 
had just killed. I rode close to them and 
they showed fight and made as if they 
would attack my horse. I decided I had 
not lost any wolves that day and left 
them to finish their dinner. 


While we were in camp on Milk River, 
Colonel French and Colonel Macleod 
went to Fort Benton, Montana, and con- 
tracted for a quantity of oats and pro- 
visions to be sent to our camp. After we 
received these supplies the Force separ- 
ated; Colonel French and staff, my troop, 
also Inspector Carvell'’s troop started on 
the return trip to Swan River Barracks 
near Fort Pelly on 30th September and 
Assistant Commissioner Macleod was to 
take the balance of the Force, three 
troops, and establish posts in the west at 
points to be selected. Our return march 
was uneventful. We called at Old Wives 
Creek on 10th October and picked up 
the men and horses we had left at 
Cripple Camp. Prairie fires were burn- 
ing over large portions of the country. 
The only feed was green and frozen 
grass around the small lakes; the oats 
we received from Fort Benton saved the 
situation and we received a fresh supply 
of oats at Swan River Barracks about 
the 2lst October. Most of us were walk- 
ing when we reached this fort as the 
horses were required for transport pur- 
poses or were being herded along. Quar- 
ters had been built for us there that 
summer by the Dominion Board of Works, 
but there were not sufficient supplies or 
quarters for two troops. 


Colonel French then decided that the 
staff and my troop would go back to 
Fort Dufferin and winter there. We 
started on 30th October and had winter 
weather most of the way and arrived in 
Dufferin about the middle of November, 
having made one of the longest trips on 
record over an almost unknown country 
by an expedition carrying its own sup- 
plies. Colonel French and staff remained 
in Winnipeg. We were travelling for four 
months and never saw habitation except 
a few Hudson's Bay trading posts until 
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we reached Red River valley. A fair esti- 
mate of the white settlers west of Winni- 
peg in 1874 would not be over one hun- 
dred and they were mostly seitled 
around Portage la Prairie. 


Fort Dufferin was about five miles 
from Fort Pembina, North Dakota, where 
an American infantry regiment was sta- 
tioned under the command of Colonel 
Wheaton, and he and his officers made 
our stay at Fort Dufferin that winter 
very pleasant. My officers then were 
Inspector John French (afterwards killed 
in the Riel Rebellion at Batoche in 1885), 
who was brother to Commissioner 
French; Inspector Jeffrey Dickens, son of 
Charles Dickens the novelist; Dr. J. G. 
Kittson, surgeon; and Vet. Surgeon J. 
L. Poett. 


We were a healthy but ragged lot 
on arriving at Fort Dufferin. I had worn 
the soles off two pairs of boots and had 
worn out a dozen pairs of moccasins, 
besides damage to other parts of the 
uniform. 


Too much cannot be said of the pluck, 
perseverance and endurance of the 
three hundred Riders of the Plains dur- 
ing the 1874 march. Almost every officer 
and man acted as if the success of our 
expedition was his duty. When his horse 
was too weak to carry him or was re- 
quired to replace played-out or dying 
horses on the transport, he was ready 
to give up his horse and walk. I well 
remember one night in September when 
we had a bad snow storm and it was 
very cold, officers and men were out 
most of the night with their horses and 
put part of their own blankets on the 
horses which were packed as close as 
possible to secure some shelter behind 
the covered wagons: that morning we 
left thirty dead or dying horses in camp. 
All the men (many of them unaccus- 
tomed to such hardships, and notwith- 
standing the extra work, scanty rations, 
and the prospect of attack from Indians 
or outlaws and being set afoot by an 
early winter in an unknown hostile coun- 
try) acted splendidly. In my own troop 
I had a cheerful, faithful lot of workers 
and often after some of our most discour- 
aging days and perhaps a scanty supper 
from a fireless tent, some person would 
start some old song such as “Tenting 
Tonight’, or it might be a genial Irish 
sergeant I had would start ‘Killarney’s 
Lakes” and you would hear old songs like 


these well into the night. They well de- 
served the small item of praise that was 
given them by Colonel French, who was 
not given to “blarney” in his report of 
that Expedition. Colonel French says in 
his report: 


“Tied by no stringent rules of 
articles of war, but only by the 
silken cord of a civil contract, these 
men by their conduct gave little 
cause for complaint. Day after day 
on the march, night after night, on 
picquet or guard; and working at 
high pressure during four months 
from daylight until dark, and too 
frequently after dark, with little 
rest, not even on the day sacred to 
rest, the Force ever pushed onward, 
delighted when occasionally a pure 
spring was met with. There was 
still no complaint when salt water 
or the refuse of a mud hole was the 
only liquid available, and I have 
seen this whole Force obliged to 
drink liquid which when passed 
through a filter was still the colour 
of ink. 


“The fact of horses and oxen fail- 
ing and dying for want of food 
never disheartened or stopped 
them, but pushing on, on foot, with 
dogged determination, they carried 
through the service required of 
them, under difficulties which can 
only be appreciated by those who 
witnessed them. The broad fact is 
apparent that a Canadian Force, 
hastily raised, armed and equipped, 
and not under martial law, in a few 
months marched vast distances 
through a country for the most part 
as unknown as it proved bare of 
pasture and scanty in the supply 
of water. Of such a march, under 
such adverse circumstances, all 
true Canadians may well be 
proud.” 


Shortly after our arrival at Fort Duf- 
ferin I was ordered to take over the 
buildings and all the supplies, equip- 
ment and transport of the British Bound- 
ary Survey, as their work had been com- 
pleted. This transport consisted of some 
forty teams of horses and sixty yoke of 
oxen with their harness, wagons, and 
also provisions; so I had a busy winter 
ranging this country for hay to feed this 
stock in addition to my M.P. horses. 
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In the early spring of 1875, a number 
of my troopers decided that they had 
had enough of Mounted Police service 
and crossed over to the land of the free. 
One night Sergeant Knight in charge of 
the stable picquet reported to me that 
a horse was missing from the stable and 
a constable was also missing. I told him 
to put my saddle on Kangaroo, a race 
horse we had, and I would go after him. 
There were two roads to the boundary; 
one—the best track—was on the ice on 
the Red River, and the other—the short- 
est—overland and drifted. I took the 
latter road and made good time until 
the two roads joined on the ice about 
half way to the border. Seeing nothing, 
I turned Kangaroo on to the river road 
and was not long in overtaking my man. 
I rode alongside and ordered him to halt, 
but he kept on going. I then reached 
over and caught him by the coat collar 
and pulled him off his horse and jumped 
on him on the ice. Both horses were 
pretty well blown and did not try to 
leave. I searched my prisoner and put 
him on his horse, tied his feet in the stir- 
rups, and gave him a lively ride back to 
barracks. A few days after I took him to 
Winnipeg where he was tried before a 
judge and given six months for horse 
stealing. 

In the spring of 1875, the staff and my 
troop moved to Swan River barracks. We 
arrived there in July. On the way up I 
had established several detachments 
along the route for the purpose of carry- 
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Life was hard for the early members of the N.W.M.P. This sketch by Dr. Neavitt in 1875 


ing our mail between Winnipeg and 
Headquarters. The summer of that year 
General Sir Selby Smyth made a trip 
through the Territories and I met him 
with an escort and transport at Shoal 
Lake, Manitoba, and sent him west by 
Fort Carlton. Sergeant John Herron, 
afterwards M.P. of Pincher Creek, went 
in charge of the escort. I went east in the 
spring of 1876 and left Fort Pelly with 
one man and two ponies in flat sled 
and was two days making about 12 
miles. The snow was so deep in places 
that we were continually shovelling the 
horses out and making roads for them 
to get through the snow. At the end of 
the second day our mail carrier came 
along. He had six dogs drawing his sled. 
I decided then to send my ponies back 
and I took three of his dogs for my sled. 
My party then consisted of myself and 
two half-breeds. One went ahead of the 
sleds on snowshoes and the other and 
myself drove the two dog teams. As we 
had heavy loads we had little oppor- 
tunity of riding. It was a case of running 
behind the sled with the chance of stand- 
ing on behind going down hill. It was 
very tiresome for the first day as the 
pace was too fast for a walk and too 
slow for a run. It was just a sort of a 
dog trot. I unfortunately cut my leg 
over the shin bone when chopping down 
a dry tree the first night in camp. I 
bandaged it up as best I could and al- 
though it pained considerably to follow 


the dogs I was able to keep up and the 
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shows a Police camp on the prairies of southern Alberta. 
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last day going into Shoal Lake we made 
forty-five miles. We had zero weather 
all the way and slept out in the snow 
every night without tents. 


On my return from Ontario I brought 
back recruits, horses and supplies. Part 
of these I shipped from Duluth to Fort 
Macleod by the Missouri River; the bal- 
ance I took with me to Swan River Bar- 
racks. While I was east it was arranged 
that I should take my troop from Swan 
River to Battleford, where barracks were 
being built. It was also arranged that a 
treaty would be made that year with 
the Cree Indians in the Saskatchewan 
district and a date was given me to 
meet the treaty commissioners with an 
escort at Fort Carlton. 


Before leaving Swan River Barracks 
in the spring of 1876, Colonel French 
resigned from the N.W.M.P. and Assis- 
tant Commissioner Macleod was ap- 
pointed Commissioner. During that year 
he abandoned Swan River Barracks and 


moved the Staff troop and staff to Fort 
Macleod. 


I arrived in Battleford with my sup- 
plies in good time and established that 
post and then started with fifty mounted 
men and light transport wagons to Fort 
Carlton, arriving there a day previous 
to the day fixed. On arrival, Lawrence 
Clark, the chief factor of the Hudson's 
Bay Company at Fort Carlton, informed 
me that the Duck Lake Indians were not 
gcing to allow the treaty commissioners 
to cross the South Saskatchewan until 
the treaty was made. Early next morn- 
ing I started with my troop to Batoche 
where I expected the commissioners 
would cross the river. When about half 
way I overtook the Duck Lake Indians, 
chief and warriors, on the way to 
Batoche. I think they were the most sur- 
prised Indians I ever saw; apparently 
they did not know we were in that coun- 
try. The fact that we came behind them 
from the north bewildered them. I did 
not stop or pay any attention to them 
and shortly afterwards met the treaty 
commissioners and carriages. I informed 
Lt. Governor Morris of the intended 
action of the Indians and formed an 
escort round the carriages. When pass- 
ing the Indian chief and warriors, the 
chief shook hands with the Lieutenant- 
Governor and welcomed him to the coun- 
try and no attempt was made to stop 
the commissioners. We then went to 


Carlton where the commissioners were 
quartered during the week of the mak- 
ing of the treaty. Some days later, Com- 
missioner Macleod and Superintendent 
Jarvis arrived, bringing a further escort 
from Swan River. The Duck Lake In- 
dians refused to go to Carlton to sign 
the treaty and the commissioners met 
them half way and got their signatures 
before leaving for Fort Pitt. 

After the treaty was signed at Carl- 
ton and Duck Lake, the commissioners 
and police went to Fort Pitt where the 
treaty was negotiated and signed by the 
Cree Indians at that point. The treaty 
commissioners then returned to Winni- 
peg. 

Commissioner Macleod and Superin- 
tendent Jarvis and troop went south to 
Fort Walsh, taking with them Sub- 
Inspector Dickins and ten men and their 
horses of my troop, leaving me with Sub- 
Inspector French, Surgeon Millar and 
forty other ranks to police the largest 
white and half-breed settlements in the 
Territories. For three years I was Acting 
Indian Agent for about one-third the 
Indian population of the Territories and, 
as it turned out, about one-half of these 
Indians were the most treacherous rebels 
in the Territories. In addition to my 
police duties, I was appointed ‘Acting 
Indian Agent of Treaty Six’’. During 
that year I established police detach- 
ments at Fort Pitt, Duck Lake, Carlton 
and Prince Albert and was able in this 


way to keep in touch with all parts of the 
district. 


During the winter of 1876 when liv- 
ing at Carlton, I received a telegram by 
special messenger from Governor Laird, 
telling me to go to Battleford and report 
on smallpox. Smallpox had carried 
off about half the Indian population 
of Battleford and Fort Pitt some years 
previously and this outbreak looked 
serious. I made the hundred mile trip 
in the dead of winter in two days and 
went with the medical officer of the 
Dominion Board of Works to visit the 
half-breed family where he had found 
the smallpox case. After questioning 
this family and other half- breed 
families in the village I was told this 
family had the same dirty face trouble 
every winter, and I, contrary to the doc- 
tor’s opinion, reported to Governor Laird 
that the case was not smallpox; I did 
not quarantine the district and there was 
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no outbreak of smallpox. Some years 
later there was a real case of smallpox 
at Prince Albert which I immediately 
quarantined and there were no further 
cases reported. 

When I was making the treaty pay- 
ments in 1877, the Duck Lake Indians 
claimed they had made a separate treaty 
and were promised better terms than the 
other Cree Indians. I tried to convince 
them that they had not done so and 
gave them just what was promised by 
the treaty, but they were not satisfied. 


Next year when I was leaving Battle- 
ford to make the treaty payments, Lt. 
Governor Laird, Superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs, thinking that he could con- 
vince the Indians that they were getting 
all they were entitled to, went with me 
to Duck Lake. We were received by the 
chief and Indians in a large council tent. 
After Governor Laird explained the 
treaty to them, one of the head men told 
him they did not believe him. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor lost his temper and left 
the council tent, saying: ‘I will not listen 
to such talk.’’ Some of the Indians got 
between him and the tent opening and 
I shoved them aside and the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor left for Carlton where he 
was staying. I then told the Indians 
that they had insulted the Queen's repre- 
sentative and should be punished, but 
I was still ready to give them everything 
the treaty they had signed promised. A 
few cf the old people came and received 
the treaty money but the chief and his 
head men and most of his followers 
refused. I told them they would receive 
no further rations. I had arranged to 
make the payments in Prince Albert next 
day and would pay them when they 
informed me they were willing to take 
what the treaty promised them. 

I issued a very liberal supply of ra- 
tion and presents to those who had taken 
the treaty money but gave nothing to 
the others and returned to Carlton where 
I was staying. That night I was called 
out of bed about midnight as Governor 
Laird wanted to see me. On going into 
his room he handed me a letter he had 
received from Mr. Hughes, Stobart’s 
agent at Duck Lake, stating that the 
Indians after I had left had gone into 
his store and demanded the Indian sup- 
plies and were going to take them. He 
had then persuaded them to wait until 
morning and he would write a letter for 


Col. James Walker 


them to Lt. Governor Laird. This letter 
was to the effect that if the Indian sup- 
plies were not given to them by sunrise 
next morning they were going to take 
them. I told the Lt. Governor not to lose 
any sleep over the letter as I would be 
back in Duck Lake before sunrise and 
I was satisfied that I could settle the 
matter. I only had a sergeant and two 
troopers with me and warned them to 
be ready at daybreak to proceed to Duck 
Lake. In the morning we arrived at Mr. 
Hughes’ store at Duck Lake in good time 
and found Mr. Hughes and his staff up 
expecting trouble. We had not long to 
wait as the Indians had started from 
their camp about a mile away, half 
naked and all togged up in war paint, 
about one hundred of them armed and 
mounted. They came up the road sing- 
ing war songs, riding around in circles 
and lying on the sides of their horses, 
shooting under the horses’ necks. The 
stores were inside of the stockade and 
Mr. Hughes wanted to shut the gates, 
but I asked him not to as I wanted all 
the Indians inside. When they were all 
inside the stockade I surprised them by 
coming out of the office with my three 


men fully armed with revolvers and 
rifles. I posted these men on three sides 
of the store where the Indian supplies 
were, and took the Indian interpreter 
with me to the chief Beardy and told him 
he had sent a very bad letter to the 
Queen's representative. He had said his 
Indians were going to take the Indian 
supplies out of the store here unless they 
were given to them before sunrise. I told 
him I was there to see that they did not 
take them, that my men had orders to 
put bullets through the first man who 
attempted to go into the store, and they 
would do as they were told. The chief 
wilted at once, said they would do noth- 
ing wrong and that they were good 
Indians and would do as I advised them. 
I had taken the treaty money with me 
and paid the Indians there and then, 
giving them their presents and rations 
to return to their camp. Thus ended what 
might have been the Duck Lake rebel- 
lion some years before it really hap- 
pened. 


The disturbing element of Duck Lake 
district was the French half-breeds 
headed by Gabriel Dumont. He was 
afterwards Riel’s lieutenant during the 
rebellion of 1885. These halfbreeds 
claimed to have several grievances 
against the Canadian Government and 
I had them watched closely all the time 
I was in command of that district. Ser- 
geant Keenan had charge of the Duck 
Lake detachment; he could speak French 
and Cree and was given instructions to 
attend all entertainments and meetings 
of importance and reported to me fre- 
quently. One report I remember was that 
Gabriel Dumont had stated at a public 
meeting after church at the time the 
Sioux Indians came across the line after 
the Custer massacre, that the halfbreeds 
would join the Crees and Blackfeet to 
drive the Sioux out of the country, or 
that the halfbreeds would join the Crees, 
Blackfeet and Sioux Indians to drive the 
whites out of the country. 


In 1877, after the Custer massacre, the 
Sioux Indians crossed into Canada and 
a number of them went on to Prince 
Albert. This was the largest white settle- 
ment west of Manitoba at that time. 
These settlers and other settlers along 
the North and South Saskatchewan be- 
came very much alarmed and appealed 
to me for protection. Some of them had 
boats prepared to take them down the 
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river if there was trouble. I had frequent 
interviews with these Indians and told 
them that they were refugees here and 
would have to keep the peace and work 
for a living, as our Government could 
not feed them and there were no buffalo 
in that part of the country. They prom- 
ised faithfuly to be good and went to 
work for the settlers; almost every settler 
had a tipi with a Sioux family camped 
near them. The squaws did washing and 
chores round the house and the Indians 
cut wood and did outside work: many of 
them engaged with the Hudson's Bay 
Company and cut cordwood along the 
river for the steamboats. I have heard 
lately that some of those Sioux families 
are still in that country and have been 
given land by the Government. 


In 1877, the date had been fixed by 
the Indian Department, Ottawa, for all 
the Cree Indians in the Carlton district 
to meet at Carlton to receive their treaty 
payments and presents. The Department 
had arranged for provisions to feed them 
to be delivered at Carlton and the treaty 
money was to be sent me from Winnipeg. 
When I arrived at Carlton on the date 
fixed, over one thousand Indians had 
assembled and had nothing to eat— 
neither supplies nor treaty money had 
arrived. I immediately ordered two days’ 
supplies from the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany to be given them and returned to 
Battleford and reported the situation to 
Lt. Governor Laird. He approved of my 
action and I returned to Carlton, making 
the round trip of two hundred miles in 
forty-eight hours. I continued to feed the 
Indians from the Hudson's Bay stores for 
nearly a week until the Indian supplies 
arrived. I also had to make a trip to the 
forks of the Saskatchewan where I met 
the Hudson's Bay steamer and received 
the treaty money from T. P. Wadsworth 
of the Indian Department. Sometime 
afterwards I received a wire from the 
Minister of the Interior, Ottawa, asking 
on what authority I had contracted this 
large account with the Hudson's Bay 
Company. I answered I had done so to 
keep treaty promises to the Indians and 


had reported fully to Lt. Governor Laird, 
Indian Commissioner. 


One action of mine I shall always lcok 
back to with a great deal of satisfaction 
was when I disobeyed orders from Ot- 
tawa and built a stockade round the 
Battleford Barracks. During the winter 
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A lancer in the North-West Mounted Police was sketched by artist Henri Julien during the west- 
ward trek in 1874. A supply wagon can be seen in the background. 


of 1876-77 a large number of Indians 
congregated at Battleford and had to be 
fed and after consulting with Governor 
Laird we decided they should do some 
werk for the rations they were receiving. 
I suggested that a stockade round the 
Police Barracks might be needed some- 
time and that they should cut poplar 
poles in Eagle Hills to build the stock- 
ade; and this was agreed to. I had my 
Police teams deliver the poles on the 
ground and had Indians and prisoners 
dig the trenches and set up the poles. 
When I reported to Ottawa what I had 
done, I received a reply that my action 
was not approved and that I must not 
incur any expense chargeable to the 
Department. I thought I knew more about 
conditions and the work went on, and 
after I left Battleford the stockade was 
completed. During the rebellion of 1885 
when Chief Poundmaker and his Indians 
raided the settlements and burned the 
Indian Agency and other government 
and private buildings at Battleford, some 
four hundred women and children found 
refuge inside this stockade in danger of 
famine and massacre, until they were 


relieved by General Otter on his arrival 
with troops from Swift Current. 

In the summer of 1878, most of the 
Battleford and Fort Pitt treaty Indians 
were out hunting near Sounding Lake 
and asked to have annual treaty pay- 
ments made there. Chief Big Bear with 
a band of non-treaty Indians and some 
American Indians were also in that 
country. Governor Laird, Indian Com- 
missioner, fixed a date to meet the 
Indians at Sounding Lake and asked 
Big Bear and his band to be there; he 
hoped to get their adhesion to the Treaty. 
As Big Bear and his followers had re- 
fused to sign the treaty at Fort Pitt in 
1876 and had always been a disturb- 
ing element, Governor Laird asked me 
to take all my troops available; he also 
had a detachment of police sent over 
from Fort Walsh. I paid all the treaty 
Indians there and attended Governor 
Laird at several meetings he had with 
Big Bear and his followers; but Big Bear 
would not sign the Treaty and never 
did sign. One consideration he insisted 
on was that there was to be no hanging. 
He must have had a premonition of what 
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was to happen to him as he was after- always wanted to be assisted and ad- 
wards hanged for leading the rebellion vised as to planting and working their 
at Fort Pitt in 1885. The last night we gardens, as the buffalo herds had then 
were in camp at Sounding Lake, some of disappeared and they were compelled 
Big Bear's Indians started shooting bul- to change their mode of living. I was 
lets over the tents of the Commissioner made an Indian chief at one of their 
and police. I took a detachment of police meetings and was given the name of 
to Big Bear's tipi and told him the shoot- Pee-tee-quack-kee, meaning ‘the eagle 
ing had to stop and if there was any _ that protects’. I was always careful to 
more of it I would arrest him and take give them everything that the treaty 
him into Battleford; there was no more called for and sometimes a little more 
shooting and we started for Battleford and it was this little more that pleased 
next day. them most. 

It had been arranged in 1880 that a 
general exchange of police officers was 
to take place. Superintendent Herchmer 
was to take over the Battleford district 
and I was to be transferred to Fort 
Walsh. During the time I was in charge 
of the Battleford district it was a separ- 
ate command; I reported direct to the 
Comptroller at Ottawa and received my 
orders and supplies as well as pay 
cheques from there. After I distributed 
all the Indian treaty money, I arrived at 
Fort Walsh in September to take over 
my command. Captain Clark, adjutant 
and paymaster of the N.W.M.P. died at 

after my arrival 
Governor in Winnipeg about the first of 
July and was given a large box con- missioner Irvine to accompany Captain 
taining $100,000 in one-dollar bills. This Clark's widow to Ottawa. Some time 
I was to be responsible for and distrib- after my arrival in Ottawa I was sent for 
ute to the different Indian Agents west by Sir John A. Macdonald. He informed 
of Winnipeg. This I did and paid the me that Senator Cochrane proposed 
Fort Pitt Indians while passing through. starting a large cattle ranch in the west 
They were glad to see me back again and would offer me the position as man- 
and gave me no trouble. ager. He also said he did not wish me 

These Indians and the Battleford and _ to leave the police force unless I was to 
Duck Lake band were always trouble- receive a much better position and sal- 
some and required to be firmly handled. ary. I accepted this position and sent in 
But the main band of the Crees were a_ my resignation from the N.W.M ®., after 
superior lot and were always thankful a very strenuous, and in some ways 
for what was being done for them. They agreeable, six year’s service. 


In 1879, the management of the In- 
dians was turned over to the Indian 
Department and Indian agents were sent 
to take charge. I was given leave to visit 
eastern Canada in 1880 but before my 
leave expired I was called to Ottawa 
and was informed that Lt. Governor 
Dewdney, the Indian Commissioner, 
wanted me to accompany him on his tour 
of inspection of all the Indian Agents 
that were west of Winnipeg. He also 
wanted me again to make the Indian 
payments at Fort Pitt as the Indians at 
that point had given the Indian Agent 
trouble the year before. I met the Lt. 


SCIENTIFIC DRIVING 


Frank Pollinger, better known by the name of ‘Polly’, the driver on the 
Stewart line of coaches between Lethbridge and Macleod, has the reputation of 
being one of the best drivers in the west, Montana included, and we think he 
thoroughly deserves it. There was probably never a more difficult performance in 
the driving line than that of ‘Polly’, when he drove four horses and a concord 
coach both down and up the terrible hill across the river, without accident, 
except that one wheeler fell down, which made it all the more difficult. The hill 
must be seen, covered with ice and snow, with deep gullies on either side, and 
very sideling, to appreciate what kind of driving is required to make it. But ‘Polly’ 
won't tackle it again, and what he won't tackle should not be attempted by 
anyone else.” 


—Lethbridge News, Dec. 11, 1885. 
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A Penal Colony for Alberta 


THE EDITOR 


In 1887, northern Alberta was a land which was unknown to everyone except 
the traders, missionaries and Indians. The nearest railway was in Calgary and 
anything north of Edmonton seemed to be a wilderness. 

To Sam Bedson, warden of Stony Mountain Penitentiary in Manitoba, this 
unknown territory of northern Alberta seemed to be the ideal location for a penal 
colony. The wilderness, he felt, could be settled by convicts. 

In his annual report for 1888, he made the following comments: 


‘I would like to bring to your notice for 
consideration a scheme which I had in 
view for some years past, and which I 
had hoped to have presented to you more 
fully, in regard to the development and 
settlement of the portion of our country 
lying on the banks of the Athabasca 
River, and which is marked on a recent 
map published by the Government as 
‘unexplored’. 

“The minute details of this scheme 
I am at present unable to give, as I am 
still awaiting data to be furnished me 
by some residents of the country (officers 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company). 


“The idea largely is to draft the most 
worthy of the married artizan class that 
may be in our various penitentiaries and 
having to serve an unexpired term of 
at least five years, and who may express 
a wish to settle down in these districts, 
offering them a most liberal remission of 
their sentence, as well as a free grant 
of land upon their discharge, provided 
that they agree to certain conditions as 
regards settlement. This, to my mind, 
would be a speedy and inexpensive way 
of opening the resources of this country, 
where, I am led to believe, exist good 
farming lands, precious metals, petro- 
leum, etc. At the present time as 
no regular routes of travel exist, it is 
impossible for an ordinary emigrant to 
penetrate this district. The expense at- 
tending such a venture would be quite 
beyond his purse, and for this reason 
it would be bad to induce a settler to 
attempt colonization there. Huts, of logs, 
could be built in various parts of a tract 
of this country, covering say an area of 
about 600 miles along the banks of the 
lakes and river, with a headquarter's 
depot at some central point, and detach- 
ments of 12 to 20 convicts stationed at 
such chosen points where the country 


would seem to be designed by nature for 
settlement. The distance between sta- 
tions should not be, at the most, more 
than from 25 to 40 miles apart, radiating 
from the headquarter’s post. 

“At the commencement of the under- 
taking I would suggest that the number 
be limited to 80, or at most, 100 men. 
This force to be augmented if found 
necessary for the construction of princi- 
pal trails which would ultimately be- 
come colonization roads for subsequent 
immigration, the convict force being sub- 
ject to withdrawal from the country at 
any time when an influx of settlers might 
make it desirable, and then it would not 
be necessary to vacate the country en- 
tirely, but to remove further to north, 
east and west, to other unexplored dis- 
tricts equally suitable for settlement. It 
seems to me that the great good results 
which should accrue from such a scheme, 
carefully elaborated, would be hard to 
over-estimate. 

“The cost of equipment for such a body 
of men would be of the simplest and most 
inexpensive character. 

“The food supply transported would 
only consist of such principal articles as 
flour, tea, coffee and sugar; meat and 
vegetables could be obtained in the 
country itself, the former being the wild 
product, the latter through cultivation. 

“The men, of course, who would be 
chosen would be selected on account of 
their fitness for the work of pioneering. 

“The staff in my opinion should con- 
sist of a superintendent, two assistant 
superintendents, one surgeon and assis- 
tant, and a few office hands to act as 
accountants and storekeepers, etc. 

A detachment of North-West Mounted 
Police might be stationed at the head- 
quarter's depot, so as to be available in 
the unlikely event of their presence 
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being required until the colony organ- 
ization was complete. The discipline of 
each convict post would be maintained 
by prison officials. 

“Owing to the isolation of the country 
occupied and the great improbabilities 
of escape, the staff could be very lim- 
ited in number, and if the lawful co- 
operation of the resident bands of In- 
dians was duly encouraged and given 
Government recognition, I am satisfied 
from my knowledge of the country and 
of the habits of the Indians, that a most 
perfect cordon of protection could be 
rigidly maintained. 


“Whilst an advocate of a system of 
ticket of leave, under certain conditions, 
I would not recommend the adoption of 
it, or any other similar plan, until the 
scheme once in operation, a brief experi- 


determine what system would be the 
wisest to pursue.” 


Bedson's idea was not well received 
and it does not appear to have gone be- 
yond the talking stage—even though 
the suggestion was published by the 
Canadian government. 

Typical of the Alberta reaction was an 
editorial in the Fort Macleod Gazette 
on Feb. 1, 1888. The editor called it “an 
outrageous proposal” that the govern- 
ment had the barefaced effrontery to 
“make a dumping ground of the Peace 
River country for the criminals of Can- 
ada; in other words, that it should be 
converted into a second Siberia or Aus- 
tralian penal colony.” 

Nothing further was said, but it is in- 
teresting to know that such a suggestion 
was printed in the official journals of the 


ence of its practical working would Canadian government. 


CALGARY TO EDMONTON 

Calgary Herald, Jan. 2, 1884—-On the morning of the 14th December, three 
passengers started for Edmonton in waggons, under the guidance of the experi- 
enced whip, Frank Borsvat, of Donald McLeod's stage line. We started at 11 a.m. 
weather mild, and the cayuses were with difficulty held in. 

We reached Scarlett’s hotel that evening, and although it boasts no spring 
beds, we slept comfortably in our blankets on the ground floor. Early in the 
morning the sleepless Frank arose, and howled nearly three hours before the sun 
lazily arose. We had to drive 60 miles that day, and one of the horses, obtained 
from the Hudson's Bay Company, was useless. In vain Frank talked to him expres- 
sively in Cree, French and English, he understood none of these tongues, the 
whip merely kept him from getting cold; but Frank’s skill overcame all diffi- 
culties, and we arrived at Red Deer Crossing in the evening, and found mine host 
Collins ready to provide for all our wants. 

Here we took to sleighs and fresh horses. An ex-policeman and another man, 
with their own rigs, joined us on our journey. The next evening we reached 
Battle River and pitched our camp. Frank was sleepless, ex-policeman worse, he 
would let no one else sleep. He succeeded in waking one of the passengers, an 
Oblate Brother, at 11 p.m., mistaking it for morning. Frank arose, and shortly 
after midnight commenced to prepare breakfast, and after threatening and coaxing 
for the next three hours, succeeded in getting us on the road. 

The next evening passed without anything worthy of remark, except a re- 
ligious argument between the brother and the ex-policeman. None of us know 
how long this lasted, but from the downcast countenance of the ex-policeman, it 
was easy to see he had been worsted in the encounter. While riding in his 
sleigh, he was heard to think aloud, ‘What a fool I was to argue with the Brother 
about religion, as I forgot all about it when I was in the force.”’ 

We arrived at Edmonton next day, having accomplished the trip of 200 miles 
in four days and a half. Your space forbids me to tell of our return trip. Suffice it 
to say, led by the gallant Donald McLeod in person, enlivened by his Scottish love 
songs, and amused by his mild conversations with the wayward cayuse, we 
landed here in four days from the time we started, making the best record of 
the winter season, and ending one of the pleasantest winter trips of the many we 
have had. I would advise all who wish to go with speed and comfort to the North, 
to take Donald McLeod's stage line, and get Frank for a driver. 

Traveller 
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The Cas 


hel Case 


CST. T. E. G. SHAW 


When the name Ernest Cashel is mentioned, anyone who has heard of it imme- 
diately associates it with the man convicted of murder, who, five days before he 
was scheduled to be hanged, escaped from the N.W.M.P. guard-room at Calgary, 
on Dec. 10, 1903, and remained at large for 46 days. At the time, these exploits 
of Cashel received such prominence that despite the fact he was reapprehended 
on a Sunday, Calgary publications found it newsworthy enough to bring out 
extras. And of course, in the intervening 57 years, the affair has been brought 
back to life through numerous newspaper and magazine articles. 


Probably the least known aspects of 
Cashel's “career’’ are the events lead- 
ing up to his being charged with, and 
subsequently convicted of murder. 

Roughly twenty-two when he came to 
the Ponoka area from Buffalo, Wyoming, 
Cashel was arrested by Calgary City 
Police on a charge of forgery, but man- 
aged to escape custody on Oct. 14, 1902. 
North-West Mounted Police detachments 
throughout what was to become the 
Province of Alberta three years later 
were notified, but it was eight days be- 
fore any word was received of his 
whereabouts, and then only an indi- 
cation of the direction he had travelled 
from Calgary. On October 22 he stole a 
bay pony near Lacombe, about 105 miles 
north of Calgary. 

Almost another month passed before 
anything definite was uncovered. On 
November 19, D.A. Thomas of Pleasant 
Valley reported the somewhat mysteri- 
ous disappearance of his brother-in-law, 
Isaac Rufus Belt, from a ranch 38 miles 
east of Lacombe in the Red Deer River 
country. Looking into this matter, a 
Mounted Police constable discovered 
that when Belt was last seen on Novem- 
ber 1, a man in his early twenties 
known as Bert Elseworth had been bunk- 
ing with him. And from the description 
supplied, there was no doubt that Else- 
worth was Ernest Cashel. The police- 
man found that Belt’s saddle with his 
name inscribed, his horse, clothing, 
shot-gun and money including a $50 
gold certificate were also missing. 


As it was feared that Belt had met 
with foul play, Supt. G. E. Sanders, who 


commanded the N.W.M.P.’s “E”’ Division 
at Calgary, assigned Cst. Alick Penny- 
cuick, ace investigator, to the case, and 
all posts were alerted to prevent Cashel 
from returning to the United States. And 
as usual in this type of an investiga- 
tion, innumerable reports were turned 
in from people who had ‘‘seen’’ Cashel. 
One of these took Constable Pennycuick 
as far away as Prineville, Oregon, south- 
east of Portland. 


Eight days before Christmas, a man 
answering Cashel's description rode into 
Shepard, a few miles east of Calgary, 
on a played-out horse, flagged the west- 
bound train, and got on board with his 
saddle. He bought a ticket to Calgary, 
but stayed on the train through to Van- 
couver. Following the trail, the Mounted 
Policeman discovered the man had used 
at least two different names at the 
coastal city, and things began to look 
rosy. However, in Prineville, Constable 
Pennycuick discovered to his dismay 
that he had been following a distraught 
cowboy whose only troubles were of the 
feminine variety while on the Prairies. 


Despite this setback. Cashel’s freedom 
—at this time—was becoming limited. 
On Jan. 17, 1903, Glen Healy of Jumping 
Pound, west of Calgary, advised police 
he had lent a horse toa man by the name 
of Elseworth some days before, but Else- 
worth had not returned the animal. 
Further reports came in from Morley and 
Kananaskis—along the CPR line be- 
tween Calgary and Banff—so the search 
was confined to the railway. Elseworth 
had stolen a diamond ring at Kanan- 
askis, and railwaymen were warned to 


_Cst. Shaw is a member of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in Ottawa and @ staff writer for the 
RCMP Quarterly. This article originally appeared in the Quarterly and is reproduced here with the kind 


permission of its editor. 
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keep watch on their bunk cars. In spite 
of this, however, a trainman’s clothes 
were taken from a caboose at Canmore. 

But this spelled Cashel’s doom, be- 
cause on January 24, he was arrested by 
the N.W.M.P. at Anthracite. Among his 
possessions were the diamond ring and 
a pair of brown corduroy trousers simi- 
lar to those belonging to Rufus Belt. 
Brought into Calgary, Cashel admitted 
he had been staying at a half-breed 
camp near Calgary since early the pre- 
vious November. Visiting this camp, 
Constable Pennycuick picked up articles 
Cashel had left there including the bal- 
ance of the corduroy suit owned by Belt, 
and evidence that the suspect had a 
$50 gold certificate with him while at 
the camp. 


However, there was nothing to sup- 
port a serious charge against Cashel as 
Belt could not be accounted for, or if he 
was dead—as the police feared — his 
body could not be produced. Appearing 
before Calgary's Chief Justice on May 
14, 1903, Cashel was charged with steal- 
ing a horse from Glen Healy and the 
diamond ring from Kananaskis, and was 
sentenced to a term of three years at 
Manitoba's Stony Mountain pénitentiary. 


But the investigation into Belt’s dis- 
appearance did not end there. In addi- 
tion to tracing Cashel from Belt's place 
with the latter's clothing, horse, saddle 
and the gold certificate to the half-breed 
camp, Constables Pennycuick and 
Rogers—when the ice left the Red Deer 
River that spring—searched the water- 
way for several hundred miles by canoe, 
but without success. 


John Watson, a farmer residing 30 
miles down river from Belt’s place, was 
hunting for cattle on July 20 when he 
spotted a body fleating in the water. 
After securing it, he notified the Force. 
Later, at an inquest, the badly decom- 
posed body was positively identified as 
Belt by a deformed toe on the left foot 
and an iron clamp on the heel of the 
left boot. A hole was found in the left 
breast, and near the shoulder blade, a 
44 calibre bullet was recovered. There 
was no trouble linking the bullet to the 
firearm carried by Cashel. 


A charge of murder was laid and the 
Crown Prosecutor obtained writs of 
habeas corpus from the Chief Justice in 
Calgary to have Cashel removed from 
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Stony Mountain and escorted to the 
N.W.M.P. guard-room. Preliminary in- 
quiry was held in Calgary between Sept. 
17 and 22, 1903, and Cashel was com- 
mitted to stand trial before the Chief 
Justice commencing October 19. Thirty- 
eight persons gave Crown evidence and 
the trial continued until October 27, 
when the jury returned with a verdict 
of ‘guilty’. Cashel was sentenced to 
be hanged in Calgary on Dec. 15, 1903. 


Finding that it was largely through 
the excellent detective work by Con- 
stable Pennycuick that Cashel was con- 
victed of his crime, on Nov. 13, 1903, 
Commr. A. Bowen-Perry promoted him 
to the rank of corporal. 


Unfortunately, the Cashel case did 
not end there. Immediately after the 
death sentence had been passed, Cal- 
gary became alive with wild stories that 
“confederates’’ from Wyoming were en 
route to the Canadian city to “spring” 
Cashel. But this turned out to be nothing 
more than conjecture—the only visitor 
he had was his brother, John, who 
arrived in Calgary from Buffalo about 
November 14. As it was to turn out, how- 
ever, this one ‘confederate’ was suf- 
ficient to do the job. 


John Cashel was visiting his con- 
demned brother in the death cell during 
the early evening on December 10, and 
during a momentary lapse of security, 
succeeded in passing two revolvers to 
Ernest. About 6:20 p.m., when Cashel 
was to be searched prior to being 
secured in his cell for the night, he sud- 
denly drew the pistols, forced the guards 
into the cell, and escaped. He had a ten- 
minute start before the oncoming night 
guard took over at 6:30. 


It was snowing vigorously that eve- 
ning. A short time after the escape, a 
constable arrested John Cashel, who, 
obviously awaiting a rendezvous with 
Ernest, was carrying a pocketful of re- 
volver shells and additional footwear. 
Reinforcements were sent to the district 
frem Regina, Macleod, Maple Creek and 
Edmonton, and all posts were busy 
scouring the area in each direction from 
Calgary. All trains were so thoroughly 
checked it was known he had not used 
that means of departure. 


First indication of Cashel’s route came 
three days after the break when a man 
of similar description was seen at Coch- 
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Cashel escaped from these Mounted Police barracks at Calgary. This view was taken shortly 


before the turn of the century. 


rane, 20 miles west. A constable with an 
Indian tracker followed footprints to a 
ranch where, after obtaining a descrip- 
tion of their quarry, found they were 
positively on the right scent. It was 
learned after they actually called at a 
house where Cashel was concealed, 
although at the time, the woman and her 
son denied they had seen any strangers. 
The man was later sentenced to three 
months’ in prison in this connection. 

The following night Cashel changed 
clothes at a ranch six miles west of Cal- 
gary—the rancher was not at home; he 
was identified from handwriting on a 
note left for the rancher. As it now ap- 
peared certain Cashel was back in Cal- 
gary, the search was concentrated there, 
but again he eluded capture. Now re- 
ports filtered in from every direction— 
Ponoka to the north, near Cochrane, at 
Davisburg, and at a spot six miles east 
of Calgary. All were investigated, but 
the description of the man seen east of 
Calgary tallied most closely with the 
fugitive. It was later established that 
this man was Cashel. 

It became obvious to police that the 
man was being harbored by sym- 
pathizers. Imaginations were stirred, and 
it seemed as if everyone wanted to share 
the limelight in offering advice or in- 
formation about Cashel. 

On Boxing Day, Superintendent Sand- 
ers was handed a letter from officials 
of a large cattle firm which they in turn 


had received from a rancher at Okotoks, 
24 miles south of Calgary: ‘Dear Friend, 
I arrived here all right yesterday with 
the cattle, but I found my old woman 
in a queer way when I got there. Cashel 
had been at our house on Tuesday morn- 
ing, before six o'clock and demanded a 
saddle horse of her with a revolver in 
his hand, but she told him she had no 
horse for him. Then he offered her $300 
for a horse, but she would not give one. 
His horse was played out. He told her he 
was chased and he should make it. She 
asked him who chased him, but he told 
her it was none of her business. He 
searched the stable, then rode off, but 
whether he took a horse from me or not 
I don't know until I look them up, but 
it is awful to have a man of that char- 
acter in the neighbourhood, for he is not 
far away and if the police come here I 
will show them the direction he took. 
Your sincere friend... .” 


Upon reading this, Superintendent 
Sanders naturally concluded it was 
authentic information, but when Police 
called on the rancher’s wife they found 
it was nothing more than a figment of 
her imagination. When her husband had 
to leave her, she was afraid that Cashel 
would come and “had been thinking 
about it all the time’’. She was now sure 
it was only a vivid dream. 

And so it went. New Year's Eve and 
January 1 were exceptional days so far 
as sightings of Cashel were concerned, 
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aided no little, no doubt, by the spirits 
of the festive season. A_ half-breed 
caused a stir of excitement as a result of 
over-indulgence by spreading the word 
that some of his companions had Cashel 
tied up in their tent a mile or two west of 
Calgary. 

Despite the rumors, police had their 
own ideas of his whereabouts, and main- 
tained special vigilance in the Shepard 
and Langdon areas east of the city. On 
January 11, a rancher east of Calgary 
reported that at 10:30 p.m. two days 
earlier, a man had come to his brother's 
house with a revolver in his hand say- 
ing, “I guess you know who I am. I am 
Cashel. I am not after a horse, but I am 
desperate and must have money. I have 
plenty of friends but still I want money.” 
He was given all the rancher had—$12 
—and the latter was threatened should 
he tip off the Police. This and other simi- 
lar information was found to be authen- 
tic, and Superintendent Sanders was of 
the opinion that if he completely satur- 
ated this area with manpower. Cashel 
would undoubtedly be netted in the trap. 


Requiring at least 40 mounted men to 
do a thorough job, and as he had re- 
ceived several offers of aid from the 
Canadian Mounted Rifles and ranchers, 
Superintendent Sanders received author- 
ity from the Commissioner to swear these 
men in as special constables. It would 
have taken too long to bring in NWMP 
personnel from surrounding detachments 
and would have left them too short- 
handed. The group gathered at the Police 
barracks at 8 a.m. January 24—a Sun- 
day. They were divided into five eight- 
man parties under Superintendent Sand- 
ers, Inspectors Knight and Duffus, Sgt. 


Major T. S. Belcher and Major Barwis 
of the Canadian Mounted Rifles. The 
complete area was to be searched, every 
building, cellar, root-house and hay- 
stack. 


Half an hour before noon, a group 
from Inspector Duffus’ party, Constables 
Rogers, Peters, Biggs, Stark and Mr. Mc- 
Connell, while searching a ranch about 
six miles east of Calgary, located the 
wanted man ina cellar. Actually it was 
Constable Biggs who first came across 
the quarry, being fired at twice by 
Cashel from the darkened cellar. The 
Police party retired from the building, 
and after surrounding it, reported to 
Inspector Duffus who was nearby. 


After unsuccessfully talking to Cashel 
in an attempt to dislodge him, Inspector 
Duffus decided to ignite the building— 
nothing more than a shack—to smoke 
him out. This succeeded in putting an 
end to Cashel's freedom. 

It was obvious that Cashel had been 
“living” in a haystack on this particular 
ranch for some time. A large hole was 
found under the stack containing a cow 
robe and mattress. The two ranchers re- 
siding there were arrested for aiding 
Cashel to hide on their land. 

Calgary was in a state of turmoil 
when Cashel was brought in, and the 
newspapers were soon on the streets 
with extra editions. The remainder of 
the search party straggled in through- 
out the afternoon as it took some time 
for word to reach them in their scattered 
locations. 

Ernest Cashel confessed to his 
spiritual adviser shortly before being 
hanged in Calgary on Feb. 2, 1904. 


CHRISTMAS 


“Christmas day, although not cold nor stormy, was rendered somewhat unpleas- 
ant for driving around by a fall of light, small snow, consequently less cutter riding 
was indulged in than is usual at Edmonton at this season when the roads are in 
such superb order. Christmas services were held by Rev. Canon Newton in the 
Masonic hall, occupied by St. Michael's Church of England congregation. No service 
was held in the other churches in town. Stores were partly closed and the business 
done was principally of a holiday character. A game of football on Main street 
in the afternoon was the only public sport indulged in. 

“Considering the event that is commemorated by the keeping of this day, 
rather more strong liquor was consumed than the fitness of things would appear 
to justify, but with this exception, the manner of celebration was creditable to the 
place and people, although decidedly suggestive of a busted boom.” 

—Edmonton Bulletin, Dec. 29, 1883. 
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The River Drivers 


by 


ROY W. DEVORE 


For a number of years I followed the hazardcus occupation of river driver 
and suffered only two minor injuries. The lumbering industry is definitely dan- 
gerous, although less so than of yesferyear. We then tcok risks that would not 


be attempted or tolerated today. 


The all but extinct occupation of ‘‘river-driver’’, flcating logs down river to 
the sawmill, was fraught with more perils than any other phase of lumbering. 
Most men will try to tell you that they have undergone great hardships and dan- 
gers. But only a few can tell you truthfully. Among them are the shipwrecked, the 
plane-wrecked, the soldiers who have seen active duty in a foreign land, and 
those who have taken a log-drive down some icy river. There are few such 


hardships. 


It was in the spring of 1909 that I 
joined the drive, then three days in 
motion, on the upper reaches of the Red 
Deer River. And I entered an atmosphere 
of gloom and tragedy. On their very 
first day at work a young Scotchman had 
lost his life by drowning. I well remem- 
ber the name, Abercrombie. We “fished” 
his body from the river four days later. 


Our foreman on the Red Deer had for 
each morning what he seemed to regard 
as a witty order. Maybe it was witty, 
it ran: 


“Jump into it. You are neither sugar 
nor salt, you won't melt’. 


But no one ever jumped. The bravest 
invaded those chilly waters gradually. 


It was always necessary to wade 
knee-deep while at work, often waist- 
deep. And, if you were new and un- 
skilled in the art of keeping on the “dry 
side” cf a floating log, at least one daily 
immersion was inescapable. 

Our clothing could never have passed 
for the Easter parade. We wore heavy 
woolen underwear, a heavy mackinaw 
shirt—real, not imitation mackinaw— 


heavy mackinaw trousers and wool 
socks. 


The heavy logger’s boots were a spe- 
cialty. There were only about two brands 
that could stand up for long. Into the 
soles of these boots we screwed the in- 
dispensable sharp calks. These required 
to be replaced from time to time when 
dulled by treading over gravel. Sharp 
calks often spelled safety. But no river- 


driver was really safe until 6 p.m. and 
quitting time. 


The end of day was ever welcome. We 
were weary; we were wet. And we were 
ravenously hungry. 


After the fearfully enormous supper 
of pork and beans, stewed prunes, 
doughnuts and pumpkin pie, the next 
problem was a soft spot to lie down, 
and become unconscious for a few hours. 
Even “river-hogs’’ needed a bed. So 
with open jack knives we raided the 
adjacent spruce grove for small boughs 
with which to fashion a mattress. 


Of course we were too wet to go to 
bed immediately. And this contingency 
had been taken care of by a competent 
“bull-cook’’. A great log bon-fire was 
found crackling merrily, and by standing 
around this our clothing became dried 
to our bodies. Or, perhaps it would be 
more accurate, to say that we became 
partly dry. 


Of course there was that regular 
feature, a ‘‘sing-song”’ as the flames died 
down to mere embers. No one thought 
of catching a cold, and nobody did. We 
were wet anyhow, so we merely kept 
on working. 


It was rarelv that one of us knew the 
other's name. But we were as reckless 
with nicknames, as we are today when 
describing prominent personalities. As 
I remember them we had two “Reds”; 
there was ‘Whitey’, ‘Blackie’, 
“Slim”, “Shorty’’ and “Dutch”. 


Vr. Devore is an Edmonton author whose previous article “Red River Ghosts” was carried in 
the Summer 1955 issue. He is also the author of the booklet “The History of Walterdale.” 
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My bed mate was ‘Whitey’. We had 
a tarpaulin and one heavy blanket atop 
the spruce mattress, then on top of our- 
selves we had two heavy woollen 
blankets. When we were “resurrected” 
by the bull-cook’s morning ‘Roll out”, 
Whitey almost invariably had one of 
those top blankets and I the other. Each 
of us declared he could not remember 
when he had effected this division, and, 
I believe we both told the truth. 

Our work lay mostly at the rear of 
the log-drive. It was always necessary 
to drag, and roll, and push those logs 
that had become stranded, thus setting 
them afloat once more. 

Now and then we would come to a 
great centre-jam, when the whole of the 
river channel would be clogged and 
piled high with twisting logs. Here was 
where the skilled work and the danger- 
ous work faced us. It was never a pleas- 
ant prospect, particularly when we could 
hear the roar of white waters ahead. 

A picked crew would make its way 
down over that labyrinth of stalled logs. 
Our two boats were held for us by ex- 
pert boatment at the rear. It was ticklish 
work at every step. Now and then the 
whole jam would start, move a distance, 
then clog again. At such moments we 
would scamper for the boats at the back, 
stop when the log mass beneath our 
feet had stopped moving, then start 
again for the front. No one could have 
trod the top of a volcano more gingerly 
than we would pick our way over those 
log-jams. 


Two or three key logs down there 
below and in front were locking and 
holding all. These had to be picked 
loose. No more men than was absolutely 
necessary undertook this task. It was a 
time to watch your feet and the log 
beneath your feet. To even glance at the 
white, boiling waters about you, might 
bring confusion. If that happened, the 
only thing to do was get out of there 
and let someone go down who would not 
become bewildered by the surroundings. 

When that mass of logs did break, the 
first few seconds were very important 
ones. There were two ways to go, once 
you had safely gained the top—to the 
boats at the rear, or to the nearest river 
bank. The latter was often closer. But 
one must look at that bank but once ere 
gaining it. Look more than once, and the 
shore-line, rather than the log-mass 
would seem to move. 

And here lay danger. A misstep, a 
foot caught in that shifting, crumbling 
earthquake of saw-logs, and the rest of 
your body had little hope. 

At times we were unable to loosen 
those log-jams by hand and dynamite 
had to be employed. 

Our best and toughest rivermen came 
from Michigan, and from the rivers of 
Ontario and Quebec. Some of these men 
seemed almost as sure-footed as 
squirrels. They were products of a hard 
school. Twelve and fourteen hours work 


The work of the river driver was hard and 
dangerous. But they were a type of men who 
loved the outdoors and the freedom. 
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each day had been their lot, together 
with diet of almost straight, salt-pork 
and beans. 

These, of course were the regulars. But 
we were always gaining and losing new 
recruits. 

Nor was it all danger and hard work 
with us. There were lighter moments. 
And our recent recruits almost always 
provided the merriment for the old vet- 
erans. New men invariably tried to learn 
log riding, but few remained long 
enough to attain sufficient skill. Like 
tight-rope walking, it required strict at- 
tention to duty. And those logs did turn 
easily in that water. 

The amateur would usually possess 
sufficient balancing ability to ride mer- 
tilly along for a short distance. When 
the water beneath him was shallow he 
would feel secure and quite pleased with 
himself. Then, when the watching crew 
could see he had gotten out of his depth, 
all would shout in unison: ‘Look at the 
wild geese! Look at the wild geese!” 

The poor fellow would become con- 
fused, the log would roll beneath him, 
and he would have a bath free. Upon 
coming up for air, he would persist in 
grabbing for the log that still insisted 
upon turning. Often he would be fished 
out down stream with a pike-pole, half 
drowned from his ducking. 

Many boisterous moments were spent 
thus. They were as music to half savage 
souls. I am sure they counter-balanced 
the moments of hardship and peril. 

It would be difficult indeed not to 
recall one hilarious occasion. We had 
made Sunday camp near the river 
bank, and well down into the settled 
farming area. Here we determined to 
decide once more and for all time the 
championship at log-rolling. We had 
quite a number of very able ‘“burlers”’ 
in the crew, and competition had ever 
been keen. The nearby farmers had got 
wind of our plans and turned out in 
goodly numbers for the show. A suit- 
able log for the purpose was poled into 
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a deep eddy near the shore. The con- 
test took place in sets of two men. The 
winner of a set was given a few minutes 
to rest up before engaging the winner 
of another duo. 

There was only one man who had any 
real money to bet on the outcome. He 
had been the best poker player and had 
all the money in camp. But Macdonald's 
plug tobacco tcck the place of money 
for betting purposes. 

The final event took place between 
a veferan riverman from Saginaw, Mich. 
and a half-breed from the north shore 
of Lake Superior. This contest lasted 
three-quarters of an hour. If ever I wit- 
nessed a thriller that was it. I do not 
believe any circus event ever surpassed 
it in excitement. In the end the half- 
breed put the man from Michigan into 
the water. Looking back across the in- 
tervening decades I can see it all clearly; 
the gestures and banter of partizan sup- 
porters; the open-mouthed delegation of 
farmers who lined the riverbank; the 
water flying upward from that spinning 
log: and the two dancing, evenly 
matched figures atop of it. 

With the last log entering the mill- 
pond at Red Deer, 71 days of mingled 
toil and excitement were ended. 

But the river drivers, in discarding 
their peavys and pike-poles, merely laid 
down one burden to take up another. 
The unaccustomed weight of money in 
pocket chafed and irritated. It was in- 
deed heavy to bear. 

A new factor, however, arose to re- 
lieve them of this latter burden; a mount- 
ing thirst for waters stronger than the 
ones they had been battling, a thirst, 
that for most of them, could not long be 
denied. 

I wonder how many of that now “thin 
grey line’’ of rivermen survive. Possibly 
not any. They will have passed like the 
side-wheel steamer, the York-boat, and 


the old mill-wheel that ground their 
corn. 


NEWS 


“Notice to correspondents — Send in your items of news when they are fresh. 
We don’t like to publish a birth after the child is weaned, a marriage after the 
honeymoon is over, a death after the widow is married again, nor a personal notice 
after the visitor has been gone home for a week and got down to work like the 
editor of a country weekly on Thursday afternoon.” 


—Western Star & Okotoks Times, May, 23, 1903 
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Our Buffalo Hunts 


VICTORIA 


I was thirteen years old when I first 
joined in a buffalo hunt. We left Lac Ste. 
Anne after the leaves were out on the 
poplar trees and our small fields and 
gardens were seeded or planted. Before 
making the journey, there would be a 
meeting among the leading men as to 
the exact day of leaving. After this was 
decided on all the families who wanted 
to join the hunt would prepare for the 
trip. Our main transportation, the Red 
River cart, would be overhauled. These 
vehicles at that time did not have any 
metal in their construction. Large 
wooden pegs were used where bolts 
would be used now, while small pegs 
answered for screws or nails. Cart har- 


Mrs. Callihoo is one of the oldest oldtimers in th 


open the new museum there. An article by Mrs. Calli 


Spring 1959 number. Both were written in 1948. 


CALLIHOO 


ness was made of hides from the buf- 
falo. 


I always used to accompany my 
mother on these trips. She was a medi- 
cine woman who set broken bones and 
knew how to use medicinal herbs. The 
riders who chased the buffalo were 
often thrown, sometimes by the bulls 
charging the riders’ horses or by the 
horses getting their feet in badger holes. 


We usually took three carts along. We 
had no axle grease and tallow was used 
instead to lubricate the wooden axles. 
The carts were very squeaky and they 
could be heard from a long way off. 


We, from Lac Ste. Anne, would be first 
to start as we were the furthest north. 
The Metis of the St. Albert settlement 
would join us on the way. Usually, there 


e Lac Ste. Anne district and was recently chosen to 
hoo on the Iroquois in Alberta was carried in our 
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would be about one hundred families 
going on the hunt. All streams were 
forded as there were no bridges. The 
Saskatchewan River was the largest and 
most dangerous and it was a relief after 
it was crossed. We used to cross at a 
good ford about where the High Level 
Bridge is now. About a day’s travel 
south from Saskatchewan River we 
usually found the herd. Riders, young 
men they were, would scout on ahead 
to see we did not run into any enemies. 
There were no police—no law. We al- 
ways had a leader in our caravan and 
his orders were respected. He always 
had a flag flying on the top of his cart. 
He led his people ahead and we followed 
him. 


When the herd was startled it was 
just a dark solid moving mass. We, of 
those days, never could believe the buf- 
falo would ever be killed off, for there 
were thousands and thousands. We tcok 
firewood and poles for tipis and for tri- 
pods, on which we hung our thin sliced 
slab meat to dry in the sun. We had 
no matches, but got fire from flint and 
birch punk. It seems no one was anxious 
to start their morning fire, as we would 
wait and see if any smoke would come 
out of the tipis, and when smoke was 
seen then there was a rush to get a flame 
or coal to start one’s own fire. 


The riders of the chase all had guns, 
single barrel flint locks—some muzzle- 
loaders with caps. Bows and arrows 
were used before my time but the Crees 
and Blackfeet still used them then. 
Powder horns and ball bags were slung 
on each shoulder. At close range the 
guns would kill the animal. Some riders 
trode bareback while others had home- 
made saddles. They were almost flat and 
were stuffed with the hair of the buffalo. 
They were beaded on the corners and 
stirrups were of dry rawhide. When the 
kill was over, the women would go out 
to help bring the meat in, and then the 
slicing of meat began. We girls would 
then keep a little smoke going all day 
to keep the flies away from the meat. 
The meat would be hung on rails that 
rested on two tripods at each end. 


Often we would run short of wood. 
Then a pony would be hitched to a 
cart and we would go out on the plain 
and pick chips (buffalo dung). On a 
warm day this was very dry and burned 
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readily. Only old ones were used for 
fuel. The buffalo was a very useful ani- 
mal, fer we ate the meat, we used its 
hide for robes, ropes, shelter for our 
lodges, foot wear, clothes and bags. The 
meat was cooked and sun-dried and also 
made into pemmican. We always 
camped close to water. We set our tipis 
in a large circle outside the cart circle. 
A few of the fastest horses were kept in 
this enclosure and the others were 
herded all night by a night herder, for 
horse thieving was a very common oc- 
currence. A fast horse was the best pos- 
session. A hunter on a fast horse would 
kill more buffalo than others with less 
speedy ponies. There was no money: 
no one knew what it was. 


We made pemmican out on the plains, 
as the dried meat was too bulky to take 
home. A large green hide would be hung 
on six posts, three on each side, so the 
hide would form a U-shape. When it was 
dry the slabs of meat would be dumped 
in the U-shaped hide and two men on 
each end would then pound the dry meat 
into a pulp. Then sun-dried saskatoons 
would be mixed and grease would be 
poured on and stirred to make an even 
mixture. When this was done it would be 
packed in robes, sewn with sinew all 
around, the hair part outside to keep the 
pemmican in gocd condition regardless 
of the weather. These bags were heavy 
and it usually took two men to load one 
on a cart. Hides would be put on top of 
the loads. Nothing would be wasted from 
the buffalo but the bones, hoofs and 
horns. The fall hunt. the last before win- 
ter, which would start after haying, was 
the most important one, for we had to get 
enough dried meat and pemmican to last 
all winter. At this time, the buffalo would 
be fat and calves grown up. Calves were 
not killed as no one cared for veal any- 
way. 


The homeward journey was slow, but 
who cared? The nice sunny days in the 
fall, Indian summer, made travelling 
rather fascinating. Occasionally we 
would run into bad weather, but we 
were accustomed to it and did not mind 
as long as we had plenty of the best and 
most nourishing food I ever ate. In all 
I made four trips to the plains hunting 
the buffalo. Each time was further away 
toward south. 
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Eye Openers 


The following are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye Opener, which 


published from 1902 to 1922, and Bob Edwards Summer Annuals of 1920-22. 


Also included are 


some of Edwards’ earlier papers such as The Alberta Sun, Wetaskiwin Free Lance, Wetaskiwin 
Breeze, and the Innisfail Free Lance. The figurehead from his ‘Eye Opener’ column is reproduced 


above. 


MAY 17, 1913: 

“Once again we venture in the most 
humble manner to give Premier Borden 
the quiet tip that his political longevity 
will be placed in jeopardy if he does 
not get busy and do something real and 
tangible for the West. The first thing 
he had better do, is to so adjust the tar- 
iff as to make possible a substantial 
reduction in the cost of agricultural ma- 
chinery. The second thing he had better 
do, is to get after the railway commis- 
sion and insist on something being done 
towards removing the burden of exces- 
sive freight rates in Western Canada.” 


DEC, 6, 1919: 

“Society Note—A delightful tea booz- 
ant was given by Mrs. Scufflechopper 
at her charming residence on Seven- 
teenth avenue west. The absence of any 
signs of tea did not detract from the 
enjoyment of this recherche function and 
the guests were kept delightfully busy 
telling each other that they could take a 
drink or leave it alone. How they all got 
home, God knows.” 

Jan. 13, 1912: 

“There is a bunch of Spokane land 
sharks in town that will bear watching. 
They are smcoth as they make ‘em and 
are preparing for a raid on the public's 
money in the spring. We hereby serve 
notice on this bunch of advertising 
sharks that whenever they attempt to put 
on any of their sky blue Additions this 
spring, we will investigate and expose 
every one of them.” 


JULY 29, 1906: 

On Thursday of last week a lunatic— 
another lunatic — was brought down 
from the north by Sergeant Charlie Phil- 
lipps, of Wetaskiwin. On Tuesday of this 
week yet another lunatic from the north 
was brought down. This steady ship- 
ment of lunatics from the north is getting 
beyond a joke.” 


AUG. 12, 1911: 

“R. L. Borden does not let a little thing 
like a rainstorm interfere with his cam- 
paign speechifying. That is the advan- 
tage of having two suits of clothes.” 


DEC. 6, 1919: 

“Society Note—Mr. Percy Redingot, 
who was recently caught in flagranto 
deplunko with a careless dame, has gone 
east for his health. Mr. Redingot has 
been suffering from his lungs for some 
time past, but there is nothing the matter 
with his gall.” 


JUNE 13, 1908: 

“It is whispered that Mlle. Leta de 
Longue and Mlle. Bernice Palmerre, the 
latter of whom is expected down from her 
chateau near Edmonton, will both ap- 
pear on the race track during our 
Dominion Fair dressed in directoire 
gowns. If you don't know what directoire 
gown is, ask a policeman.” 


SEPT. 22, 1917: 

“A correspondent from Olds writes to 
say that he went into a store there the 
other day to ask for an Eye Opener and 
was told that they did not sell such 
papers, as it would corrupt the morals 
of the town. 

“From the fact that one of Olds’ min- 
isters of the gospel some three weeks 
ago, eloped with a young lady of that 
burg, he already having a wife and 
child in the States, we may be justified 
in presuming that the morals of Olds 
need no further corrupting just at pres- 


ent. This scandal should hold them for 
a while.” 


JUNE 13, 1908: 


— 


“The many friends of Hiram Mc- 
Cluskey will learn with pleasure that 
he is now tapered off down to two drinks 
per hour. Mr. McCluskey’s iron consti- 
tution has stood him in good stead dur- 
ing this, the hour of his affliction.” 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL COMMENTS 
Editor, The Review: 

We have been pleased to see J. G. 
MacGregor’s interesting article on 
“Stone Gods of the Prairies’’ in the 
Autumn issue of the Review, and would 
like to heartily second Mr. MacGregor’s 
threefold aim of recording, amplifying, 
and preserving knowledge of these ab- 
original constructions. Mr. MacGregor’s 
practice of filing a detailed location of 
the sites he mentions under protective 
custody, while publishing only general- 
ized locations, is indeed laudable. 

“Stone Gods of the Prairies’ does, 
however, raise some points that we feel 
may be worth discussing with the read- 
ers of the Review. The article’s second 
paragraph disarmingly disclaims any 
intention of the author to propound a 
strictly scientific theory, but we never- 
theless believe that some mention of the 
more secular aspects of Indian stone 
constructions on the Plains will not be 
inappropriate. 

First, we hope we will not seem im- 
modest if we call attention to an article 
we have written on ‘Boulder Effigy 
Monuments in the Northern Plains,” 
published in the Journal of American Folk- 
lore. volume 72, number 284, April - June, 
1959. This treatment of the subject did 
not appear in time for Mr. MacGrego: to 
read it before he prepared his own 
article, and therefore it was not possible 
for him to correlate his data with ours. 
The present letter is an attempt to rectify 
this unavoidable situation. 

The gist of our recent article was that 
several tribes of the Northern Plains, 
definitely including the Blackfoot, 
Dakota Sioux, Crow, and Mandan, dur- 
ing the Nineteenth century built boulder 
effigies to commemorate events of some 
historical interest to the tribe—battles, 
great speeches, and the punishment of 
flagrant cases of marital infidelity. These 
effigies were in the form of crude human 
or animal figures, and those we dis- 
cussed were associated with “trails” of 
boulders (like stepping-stones) and 
small cairns. We pointed out that the 
effigy complex was not to be confused 
with medicine wheels, which are the 
tipi rings of war chiefs’ burial lodges, 
to which boulder trails and cairns (mark- 
ing the direction and success of the de- 


ceased's war parties) were also append- 
ed (see Thomas F. Kehoe, ‘Stone ‘medi- 
cine wheels’ in southern Alberta and 
the adjacent portion of Montana: Were 
they designed as grave markers?’’, 
Journal of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, Volume 44, Number 5, May 
1954; and Hugh A. Dempsey, ‘Stone 
‘Medicine Wheels‘'—memorial to Black- 
foot war chiefs,’’ Journal of the Washing- 
ton Academy of Sciences, Volume 46, Num- 
ber 6, June 1956). And of course these 
constructions are quite distinct from the 
several other types of aboriginal stone 
constructions found in the Northern 
Plains, such as ordinary tipi rings (the 
rocks used to anchor lodge covers — 
Thomas F. Kehoe, “Tipi Rings: The 
‘Direct Ethnological’ approach applied 
to an Archeological Problem,”’ American 
Anthropologist, Volume 60, Number 5, 
October 1958), fasting shelters (erected 
by men seeking guardian spirits through 
visions), trailside cairns, and perhaps 
the remains — so far unidentified — of 
truly ceremonial structures such as the 
Blood Matoki Society dance lodge. 


The other class of stone objects des- 
cribed by Mr. MacGregor, the “rib- 
stones’’ and petroglyphs, are more likely 
to have the religious significance com- 
monly attributed to ‘mysterious’ ab- 
original images. The ribstones, as Mr. 
MacGregor suggests, seem to be symbols 
of the bison that was the Indians’ staff 
of life. These stones may be funda- 
mentally the same as the small bison 
images, described bv H. K. Cronk of Sas- 
katoon in “The Sleeping Buffalo, A Stone 
Effigy From Saskatchewan,” Plains 
Anthropologist, No. 6, 1956 — and Alan 
Woolworth, formerly of the North Dakota 
Historical Society, “Some Unusual Arti- 
facts From the Central and Northern 
Plains,”’ North Dakota History, Volume 26, 
Number 2, Spring, 1959; and also the 
little “buffalo stones,’’ or iniskims, in- 
cluded in Blackfoot rituals of calling the 
bison before a drive. (Few iniskims 
really resemble bison, but some are 
actually fossil shells that do somewhat 
resemble ribstones!) 


Other “ribstones”’ or petroglyphs may 
be magical stones once thought to be 
inhabited by spirits. John C. Ewers des- 
cribes such a stone in “The Medicine 
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Rock of the Marias: A Blackfoot Shrine 
Beside the Whoop-up Trail,’ Montana 
Vagazine of History, Volume 2, Number 3, 
Helena, 1952. The rock Ewers discussed 
is now on view at the Museum of the 
Plains Indian at Browning, Montana. It 
has not been pecked, but other such 
spirit abodes, supposedly mythical 
creatures or Indians turned to stone 
through some legendary cause, may well 
have been sculptured to more graphi- 
cally conform to the associated legend. 


Some petroglyphs were undoubtedly 
merely pastimes, pecked out by Indians 
awaiting the arrival of companions at 
rendezvous, sitting out storms in shel- 
tered caves, or otherwise bored and 
without employment. Certainly a great 
many pictegraphs or rock paintings, in 
the Plains are the werk of such idleness. 
The well-known cave paintings of 
France and the magic symbols painted 
by Australian aborigines on remote 
rock walls lead many persons to suppose 
that the pictographs in our area are of 
similar ceremonial significance, con- 
nected with hunting or war magic. 
However, the lecaticn of so many of our 
pictographs at obvious landmarks and 
the mention by elderly Indians of pass- 
ing time by drawing on rocks, suggest 
that many pictographs were simply the 
“initials’’ with which illiterate man an- 
swered the urge to deface nature's 
purity. 

This discussion of the secular aspects 
of prehistoric constructions and draw- 
ings is by no means meant to discourage 
the preservation of all aboriginal relics. 
We wholeheartedly echo Mr. MacGre- 
gor’s admonitions that they “should be 
treasured.’ To our minds, the fact that 
Indians built monuments not only to 
their spirits, but also to their great war- 
riors and even to the defense of 
their women’s virtue, makes the reflec- 
tion of the past seen in these monuments 
even more vivid. And the poignancy of 
the Indian's search for faith and hope is 
heightened by the contrast between the 
unadorned symbolism of the sacred ini- 
skim and the ribald character of the de- 
pictions of Napi, the sly clown whose 
cunning net only permitted him to create 
the earth and its people, but to enjoy his 
creations (Napi is quite distinct from the 
Sun, Supreme Ruler of the Universe, who 
more nearly corresponds to the Western 
concept of God). 
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Incidentally, we would like to men- 
tion that the term ‘‘mosiac,”’ applied to 
boulder constructions, is usually re- 
placed today by the name for the type 
of construction—effigy, medicine wheel, 
tipi ring, etc. Earlier writers were apt to 
borrow terms wholesale from European 
archaeology, “mosaic,” for example, 
coming from the term for Roman figured 
pavements, but now that American 
archaeology has developed its own cate- 
gories, the inappropriate borrowed terms 
are being discarded. 

ALICE & THOMAS F. KEHOE 


Saskatchewan Museum of Natural 
History, Regina. 


PEACE RIVER 
Editor, The Review: 


It is surprising the number of people 
I meet here who are interested in the 
early years of the West. Two nights ago 
a man, interested in a manufacturing 
plant here, and his wife called to see us. 
I was surprised to learn that his father, 
like mine, was one of the early settlers 
of Saskatchewan, and we had much in 
common to talk about. His wife, like the 
woman who wrote the article for the 
winter, 1959 issue, was also a school 
teacher in the early days and had simi- 
lar experiences. This man brought up the 
subject of the Barr Colonists and the trek 
to the Klondike by way of Edmonton. 


I had the advantage of having met in 
later years several of those who took 
part in that rush, including the late 
Frank Walker, who wrote the story 
which was also published in the Review, 
Tom Chisholm, who had one of the larg- 
est saloons in the Klondyke and who 
died, not very many years ago in Mc- 
Lennan, pennyless. I had also talked 
several times with the late Mr. Hender- 
son who, I believe, was the real dis- 
coverer of gold there, when he visited 
a brother in Grande Prairie several 
years ago. 


When my visitor asked me if I had 
ever been in the Peace River country 
he wished to know a lot about the early 
days there, when I told him I had spent 
many years there. At this point I decided 


to give him a copy of the winter issue of 
the Review. 
A. H. McQUARRIE, 
546 Park St. North, 
Peterborough, Ont. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By The Editor 


WRITING COMPETITION 


On the back cover is an announcement 
which should interest many pioneers. In 
line with the Historical Society's aim of 
encouraging the writing and preserving 
of history, we are holding a competi- 
tion to choose the best reminiscences 
submitted to us in the next five months. 


We don't expect a person to be an 
experienced writer. If someone has a 
story to tell, they can often put it down 
just as though they were speaking. We 
won't make our choice from the stand- 
point of grammar, neatness and literary 
style, but from its interest, appeal and 
historical value. 


If articles are to be typewritten, they 
should be double spaced. If handwritten, 
plenty of room should be left between 
each line. In either case, only one side 
of the paper should be used. You might 
also indicate if you have any photos 
which could be used to illustrate the 
article, if it is selected. 


We cannot say exactly what we are 
looking for, but it must be something 
that you observed or experienced. It 
could be about life on a ranch or home- 
stead, or some particular event or the 
whole story of your family’s arrival as 
settlers. It could be the story of a bliz- 
zard, a prairie fire, the drought, or a 
political campaign. In short, it could be 
any event that reflects upon the life and 
development of Alberta. 

The rules and addresses are all listed 
on the inside of the back page. 


EDMONTON MEETINGS 


Do not forget the forthcoming meetings 
of the Edmonton branch, which will be 
held in Room 120, the Arts Building, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, at 7:45 p.m. 

Following are the speakers at the 
January and February meetings: 

Jan. 20th—Louis Normandeau, dis- 
cussing ‘The Role of the 65th Regiment 
in the Riel Rebellion’. The annual meet- 


ing of the branch will also be held at 
this time. 


_ February—This will be a joint meet- 
ing consisting of the annual meeting of 


the central executive with representa- 
tives from Calgary, and the regular 
meeting cf the Edmonton branch. The 
exact date will be announced. 

March 16th—Lawrence Rye, pioneer 
of the Namao district, will speak on 
“The Story of Parry Sound Colonies”. 


CALGARY EXECUTIVE 


The annual meeting of the Calgary 
Branch was held in December and the 
new Executive for 1960 were chosen. 
Those on the honorary Executive include: 
J. E. A. Macleod, Q.C., honorary presi 
dent; Norman T. Maclecd and Mrs. Mary 
Dover, honorary vice presidents. 

The executive include: 

President, Benton Mackid; Vice-president, 
}. B. Toft; Secretary, Miss Sheilagh Jame- 
son; Treasurer, Mrs. Sheila Johnston; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, C. Reg Gladden, Miss 
Una MacLean, Miss Georgina Thomson, A. 


G. Robinson, Ken Liddell, J. M. Wray and 
T. R. McCloy. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


Since the last issue of the Review, we 
have had the pleasure of speaking with 
Richard G. Secord of Winterburn, the 
new Alberta representative on the His- 
toric Sites and Monuments Board. Mr. 
Secord was in Calgary during a tour of 
varicus historic sites. 


We are happy to see that our new 
representative is taking such an interest 
in his work and we are hopeful that the 
active work of the federal Board will 
soon be resumed. Our comments in the 
last issue, which attacked the procedure 
in selecting members of the Board, still 
stands. But we are happy to know that 
on this occasion the selection should be 
beneficial to the historians as well as 
the government. 

We feel that Mr. Secord has some very 
good ideas and, if he can receive sup- 
port from his Board, and from the people 
of Alberta, we may get something ac- 
complished. The Society is happy to offer 
its fullest co-operation in any move to 
preserve or restore historic sites in this 
province. 

While on the matter of historic sites, 
it is interesting to see the reactions to 
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the proposed provincial government 
cairns which we printed in last Summer's 
number. 


Several suggestions were made and 
one error, in the Buckingham House 
plaque, was observed. The words 
‘Moose Creek” have been removed from 
the final inscription. This editor, who 
prepared the original wording, must take 
the blame for the mistake, but we are 
happy that it was corrected before being 
erected. 


During the autumn, we had the pleas- 
ure of visiting the noted author Kerry 
Wocd at his home in Red Deer. Kerry 
has produced a number of excellent 
books on Alberta's history, some of 
which have been aimed at the younger 
readers. Most notable are the bio- 
graphies of David Thompson and of 
Maskepetcon, the Cree chief. 


Kerry is now working on a biography 
of Col. James F. Macleod of the North- 
West Mounted Police. This will appear 
in MacMillans’ ‘Great Stories of Can- 
ada” series and should be popular with 
young and old. Col. Macleod was an 
important figure in western history and 
it is good to see that he is receiving 
recognition through the gifted pen of 
Kerry Wood. 


MEETINGS 


A total of five meetings have been 
held by the two branches of the Society 
since the start of the 1959-60 season. 


The Edmonton branch, meeting in 
October, heard Dr. W. H. Alexander 
reminiscence about the early years of 
the University of Alberta in his talk ‘In 
the Beginning’. The second meeting, 
held in November, heard John F. Mc- 
Dougall speaking on “John A. Mc- 
Dougall—Free Trader”’. 


In Calgary, the October meeting heard 
Rev. J. E. Nix of Hillhurst United Church 
discuss “Early Missionaries in the 
West’. Mr. Nix dealt primarily with such 
Methodist pioneers as Rev. Rundle, Rev. 
Woolsey, Rev. Steinhauer, and the 
McDougalls. 


The November meeting was a panel 
discussion on the question “To what ex- 
tent should Alberta history be commer- 
cialized?’’ Included on the panel were 
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Mrs. Mary Dover, Calgary alderman; 
Douglas Johnson, Calgary Tourist and 
Convention Association; Ken Liddell, 
Calgary Herald columnist; and Hugh A. 
Dempsey, Glenbow Foundation. It was a 
lively discussion which has prompted 
the Calgary branch to take a more active 
role in developing historic points of 
interest. 


In December, the annual meeting of 
the Calgary branch was held. The re- 
sults are printed in another place. In 
addition to the election of officers, a film 
showing Alberta scenes in the 1920's 
was also presented. 


Hon. Irene Parlby 


Editor, The Review: 

A few days ago I received a copy of 
the Spring number of the Historical 
Review from Miss Una MacLean. I ap- 
preciate very much your including the 
article on myself in your magazine but, 
to keep the record straight, I thought 


I should draw a few points to your atten- 
tion. 


On line four: “her father was a civil 
engineer’. He was in the army—Royal 
Engineers — though much of his work 
was along civil engineering lines, rail- 
ways, etc. On line 7-8: “the eight Parlby 
children spent part of their childhood in 
India’’. This should have been “Marryat 
children”. 


On returning to England, my father 
was appointed Chairman of the Board 
of the Bengal and North Western Rail- 
way, whose headquarters were in Lon- 
don and the railway of which he had 
been manager for some years before 
leaving India. 


In the photo on page five, standing 
beside Madame Vanier and with Dr. 
Roy in front of him is Colonel George 
Vanier, our new Governor General. He 
is shown in the photo as “unknown”. 


While it is too late now to make these 
corrections, I thought I would like to 
put the record straight as far as I am 
concerned, and I hope you will not mind 


my bothering you with these small 
details. 


IRENE PARLBY, 
Dartmoor Ranch, 
Alix, Alberta 
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WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


Payepot and His People, by Abel 
Watetch, as told to Blodwen Davies. 
66pp. illus. $1.00. Available from Sas- 
katchewan History and Folklore Society, 
1630 Cowan Crescent, Regina. 

This is the first publication of The 
Saskatchewan History and Folklore 
Society and was previously carried in 
serial form in the Western Producer. It 
includes a biography of the Cree chief 
Payepot (or Piapot) as well as tales 
about the Rain Dance, religious beliefs, 
etc. 

This book is an interesting beginning 
for the Saskatchewan group and we 
hope to see more like it. The stories on 
famous figures of western history are 
all too infrequent and it is good to see 
that our neighboring province is doing 
something about it. —H.A.D. 


More Edmonton Stories, by A. W. 
“Tony’’ Cashman. The Institute of Allied 
Art, Ltd., Edmonton. 261pp. illus. $4.00. 

This book is a followup of The Edmon- 
ton Story and is just as appealing and 
well written. It consists of a number of 
Mr. Cashman’s radio scripts on the life 
and times of Edmonton. There are stories 
of ‘Fighting Clarke, the Toonerville 
trolley on the McKernan Lake line, the 
King murder mystery, and biographies of 
such people as Jack McNeill, “Two-Gun” 
Cohen, Lieut. Gov. Bulyea, and many 
more. 

We have always liked Mr. Cashman’s 
stories, both on radio and in print. This 
latest book is no disappointment as he 
has retained the quality, the atmosphere 
and the humor for which he has become 
so well known. 

It might also be in order to congratu- 
late the Institute of Applied Art, Ltd., for 
its continuing program of turning out so 
many books on the history of Alberta. 
It has made a great contribution to our 
published history and has enabled a 
number of authors to produce some very 
fine studies. —H.A.D. 


Blackfoot Crossing, by Norma Sluman. 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, 255pp. $4.50. 

While this book is fiction, it has a 
factual background among the Black- 
foot and Sioux Indians for the period 
1872-74. Such names as Jerry Potts, Col. 
Macleod, Crowfoot, Father Scollen, Rev. 
John McDougall, and others appear fre- 
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quently throughout its pages. 

Basically the story is about a half- 
breed Sioux girl and her romance with 
Black Horse, the Blackfoot leader of the 
Black Soldiers clan. It moves about from 
the Sioux hunting grounds, to Fort Ben- 
ton, Fort Whoop-Up, Blackfcot Crossing, 
and Fort Macleod. 

We feel that Mrs. Sluman has at- 
tempted to paint a sympathetic picture of 
the problems of the prairie Indians dur- 
ing that period. There is no doubt that 
she has undertaken a_ considerable 
amount of research for her study. This 
can be seen by the relatively few errors 
and even some of these may be written 
off as a fiction writer's licence. We have 
seen so-called non-fiction works with 
more historical errors than in black/foot 
Crossing. 

As our interest is primarily in the his- 
torical aspects of the book, we do not 
feel qualified to comment upon its liter- 
ary quality, except to say that we en- 
joyed it very much. It serves as another 
example of the wealth of material which 
exists in western Canada for writers of 
fact or fiction. —H.A.D. 

NEW BOOKS 

Among the new books received, to be 
reviewed later are the following: 

Airborne from Edmonton, by Eugenie 
Louise Myles. Ryerson Press. $5.00. The 
history of Edmonton's part in the story 
of aviation. 

Milk River Country, by Alice A. Camp- 
bell. Lethbridge Herald Job Printing 
Dept. $10.00. A local history from the 
Milk River district. 

West of the Fifth, A History of the Lac 
Ste. Anne Municipality, by the Lac Ste. 
Anne Historical Society. Applied Arts 
Products, Ltd., $5.00. 

The Bear who Stole the Chinook and 
Others Stories, by Frances Fraser. Mac- 
Millan Co. of Canada. $2.50. A selection 
of Blackfoot legends for children. 

Code of the Rangeland, by F. M. 
Webber. Privately printed. A hard-cov- 
ered mimeographed semi-fictional story. 

Sons of the Soil, by Illia Kiriak. Ryer- 
son Press. $4.50. A fictional book based 
upon the arrival of the first Ukrainian 
settlers to the area east of Edmonton. 

Edmonton, Fort, House, Factory, by 
George Heath MacDonald. Douglas 
Printing. $14.00. 
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The Historical Society Act 


Because of the present expansion of 
the Society throughout Alberta, and the 
changes in the by-laws, considerable in- 
terest has been shown in the original 
statute which established this group. 
The Historical Society of Alberta is the 
only one in this province to be incorpor- 
ated by an Act of the Alberta legislature, 
rather than under the Societies Act. 

Assent was given on March 15th, 1907 
to “An Act to Incorporate the Historical 
Society of Alberta’ and eighty-eight 
prominent Albertans were listed as the 
original members. The following is the 
text of the original Act: 


“An Act to Inccrporate the His- 
torical Society of Alberta. 

“"WHEREAS the persons herein- 
after named and others have as- 
sociated themselves together and 
have formed a society under the 
name of ‘The Historical Society of 
Alberta”’: 

“AND WHEREAS the said per- 
sons have prayed to be incorpor- 
ated under the name of “The His- 
torical Society of Alberta’ and it is 
expedient to grant their prayer: 

“Therefore His Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, enacts as follows: 
“1. His Honour George H. V. Bulyea, Hon. 
Frank Oliver, Hon. A. C. Rutherford, Hon. 
W. H. Cushing, Hon. C. W. Cross, Hon. 
W. T. Finlay, John A. McDougall, H. B. 
Round, R. H. Alexander, George Roy, 
William Short, Hon. A. L. Sifton, Hon. D. L. 
Scott, Hon. Horace Harvey, Hon. Chas. A. 
Stuart, Hon. C. W. Fisher, W. F. Bredin, 
A. S. de Rosenroll, John R. Boyle, John T. 
Moore, E. H. Riley, T. Allan Brick, T. W. 
Telford, Malcolm McKenzie, J. B. Holden, 
John R. McLeod, W. C. Simmons, C. Hie- 
bert, John A. Simpson, J. B. Walker, A. J. 
Robertson, H. W. McKenney, John A. Mc- 
Pherson, J. P. Marcellus, W. F. Puffer, J. 
W. Woolf, F. A. Walker, 

J. R. Cowell, A. G. Harrison, George 
Harcourt, W. A. Griesbach, N. D. Beck, 
George I. Kinnaird, F. T. Fisher, E. B. Ed- 
wards, St. George Jellett, George A. Reid, 
Louis Madore, William Pearce, Rev. J. C. 
Herdman, John F. Boyce, George A. Ings, 
Rev. John McDougall, D.D., James Ban- 
nerman, Rev. Leo Gaetz, Sage M. Ban- 
nerman, William Cousins, C. A. Magrath, 
R. L. Nasmith, C. F. P. Conybeare, F. W. 
G. Haultain, 

Richard B. Bennett, Dr. R. G. Brett, 
Howard Douglas, William Whyte, J. S. 
Dennis, Leverett G. De Veber, Richard A. 
Wallace, John Herron, James D. Lafferty, 
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A. B. Watt, A. A. Nicholls, Laurence Adam- 
son, Alex Taylor, J. McCaig, J. W. Wall- 
bridge, K. W. McKenzie, T. M. Turnbull, 
D. W. McDonald, A. M. Calderon, W. S&S. 
Robertson, P. E. Lessard, H. A. MacKie, E. 
C. Pardee, John R. McIntosh, A. F. Ewing, 
Ernest Brown, John S. Hall. 


and all other persons who are now and 
who shall from time to time be and be- 
come members of said society and here- 
by declared to be a body corporate and 
politic under the name of ‘The Historical 
Society of Alberta’ and by that name 
shall have perpetual succession and a 
common seal and may sue and be sued, 
plead and be impleaded, in all courts 
whatsoever and may purchase, receive 
by request or donation, and hold pro- 
perty real and personal for the use of the 
seciety and for more effectually carrying 
out its objects and may grant, sell, lease, 
mortgage or dispese of such property. 

“2. The object of the society shall be 
to encourage the study of the history of 
Alberta and Canada, to rescue from ob- 
livion the memories of the original in- 
habitants, the early missionaries, fur 
traders, explorers, and settlers of the 
north and west cf Canada. to obtain and 
preserve narratives in print, manuscript 
or otherwise of their travels, adventures, 
labours and observations, to secure and 
preserve minerals, archaeological curi- 
osities and objects generally illustrative 
ef the civil, religious, literary and na- 
tural history of the country and to estab- 
lish a museum and library. 


“3. The society or a council or com- 
mittee elected by it shall have power 
from time to time to make by-laws, rules 
and regulations for the government of 
the society not inconsistent with this Act. 

“4. The annual meeting of the society 
shall be held in every year during the 
month of February for the election of 
officers notice of the time and place of 
such meeting to be given by the secre- 
tary to each of the members by letter 
addressed to his or her last known place 
ef abode at least twenty days before 
the date of such meeting and at such 
annual meeting members shall be en- 
titled to vote for the election of officers 
by proxy. 

“5. The present officers of the society 
shall be deemed to be the officers of the 


society until their successors are 
elected.”’ 
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